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OUR NOTE BOOK 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Whether Master Curtis makes his mark as a British poet 
or not, he has ‘‘ grasped the skirts of happy chance,”’ or, 
rather, has had them put in his hands. It is, no doubt, a 
tine thing for him, and one which reflects credit upon his 
unknown patron, that he has been relieved from the stress 
and strain of mechanical work, and been placed in more 
congenial circumstances; that his education is provided 
for; above all, that he has been rescued from that too 
early exploitation by enterprising publishers which would 
probably have been his fate. But those who speak of the 
matter as indicative of the philanthropic tendencies of the 
age, and a proof how eager it is to welcome budding talent, 
are doing wrong to our ancestors. The literary public of 
oll was far smaller, but not less enthusiastic, while the 
number of patrons of literature was certainly not less than 
at present. Nor, notwithstanding the modern advantages 
of education, was the arrival of genius from the humbler 
classes a rarer event. Indeed, it was more common, and 
that in all branches of letters. Burns and Cobbett, and Paine 
and Porson, for example, all sprang from ‘‘the masses,” 
or, as they were in those days contemptuously termed, 
‘them asses.”” Whether it was to their own advantage as 
regards happiness that they ever emerged from their humble 
position may be disputed, but it seems no less in accord- 
ance with common sense than sentiment that young persons 
of exceptional intelligence, and especially of imagination, 
should be put in a position to exercise it. It is the theory, 
in fact, of our University system applied to the individual, 
but with a better chance of success. The boy poet is to be 
allowed at large, without either a classical or mathematical 
muzzle. 


After all, whether the rough or the smooth is better for 
us depends on the individual. Some can not only ‘‘ breast 
the blows of circumstance” without assistance, but become 
the stronger from the combat: the spur of poverty is an 
incentive to them; others (and these have the present 
writer's entire sympathy) can do nothing in the writing 
way unless they are tolerably comfortable. Just as Dr. 
Johnson thought there was no picturesque spot on the 
globe which would not be better appreciated if there was a 
good inn in the neighbourhood, so these good folks do 
their best work under conditions that are agreeable to 
them ; narrow circumstances, the having te ‘‘ look twice” 
at a shilling before they part with it, seem to paralyse 
their energies; the means obstruct the end. It is like 
composing with a typewriter: some can do it, others find it 
as much as they can do to spell with it: their minds are 
entirely occupied with the working of the machine. Of all 
professions, indeed, I suppose that of the author differs 
the most as regards the manner in which his calling is 
pursued: some are indifferent to the social and financial 
conditions under which they work, others are almost 
entirely dependent on them; while no law can be laid 
down (though we are often told the contrary) as to their 
methods of composition. Some write best who sit down, 
like the steward in the parable, and write quickly: the 
longer they hang over their work the duller and less 
vivacious it becomes; others, again, painfully and carefully 
rewrite their compositions, and in every version find 
improvement. Lastly, and most strange to say, some can 
do no good work the subject of which is not presented to 
them by others; while some, again, are only at their best 
when the leading idea has occurred to them without out- 
side suggestion. 


No doubt before these lines are read some public sub- 
scription will have been raised for the good folks of the isle of 
Moleéne, in recognition of the kindness and generosity they 
have shown to our ill-fated countrymen, whether dead or 
living. No nobler record of Christian charity is to be 
found in the annals of shipwreck. They have already 
been told, and with truth, by the Queen’s direction, that all 
England is thankful to them, and we should not be slow 
to prove it. There seems to have been no limit to the 
self-sacrifice and liberality of these poor people, whose 
conduct and calling remind us of those of the same pro- 
fession——fishermen—who were the disciples of our Lord. 
Were they always such as they are now, one wonders ? or 
is it possible that they were, not a century since, like too 
many of our sea-coast population, to whom wrecks were a 
source of livelihood, and the victims of the seas mere objects 
of plunder? An occurrence of this kind should tend more 
towards friendship between France and England than all 
the efforts of diplomacy or the civilising influences of 
commerce. If amicable international relations are thus 
established, it will not be in vain’ that two hundred and 
forty of our countrymen have perished with such awful 
suddenness ; for once, at least, we shall be able to recog- 
nise the good that comes out of evil, and find the solution 
of one “ riddle of the painful earth.” 


The returns of income-tax (Schedule D) on trades and 
professions are less extensive than peculiar. It seems 
there are little more than 35,000 persons who earn from 
£300 to £400 a year; that only 17,000 earn from £400 to 
£500; and under 9000 who earn from £500 to £600. If 
these returns can be relied on, how grossly exaggerated 
must be the professional incomes we hear of every day 
made by undistinguished persons! On the other hand, it 
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surprises one to read that even so many as fifty-five persons 
make £50,000 a year, though these must be, one imagines, 
wholly in trade; no professional income probably reaches that 
sum. As to the £500 a year which folks talk of so glibly 
as being within the reach of every professional man, it 
requires more getting than those who derive their means 
from investments (i.e., old ones) have any idea of. I have 
never entertained such sanguine notions as are common 
among my friends on this matter, but still, that only 9000 
persons can compass this sum by trade and professions is a 
far worse account than one would have expected. Without 
waking any reflection upon the public conscience, this 
result gives the impression that some incomes are 
made to suit the tax, just as, according to Charles 
Lamb, the supply of turnips depends upon the boiled 
legs of mutton. 


Parrots, I read, have been introduced at the railway 
stations in Germany, and trained to call out the names 
when the train arrives, to save passengers the trouble of 
making inquiries. This plan strikes one as admirable as it 
is ingenious. The whole space on the station walls may 
thus be given up to advertisements without the risk, as at 
present, of obscuring the name of one’s destination. More- 
over, the porters will be freed from a malady said to grow 
upon them after many years’ service, caused by the con- 
stant repetition of the same word: they are apt, in social 
life, to use it as a reply to any question, however alien from 
it, that is put to them. Lveryone will recollect the case of 
the Slough porter when the G.W.R. was in its infancy, who, 
when asked in church what name should be given to his 
offspring, replied without a moment’s hesitation, in the 
shibboleth of the platform, ‘‘Slough and Windsor, Windsor 
only.” That the parrots will be taught their duties I do 
not doubt, from the intelligence manifested by my own 
Joey ; but my fear is that they may, like him, display too 
much zeal. Not content with acquiring information he 
supplements it with remarks of his own as the irre- 
pressible actor indulges in ‘‘ gag.”’ ‘‘ Slough, Slough (Come 
along, stupid); Slough, Slough (Sharp ’s the word, the 
soup is getting cold); Slough, Slough (Oh for a bradawl !)” 
While if anybody slipped on the platform, I am certain he 
would cry ‘‘ Down he goes!” with a laugh of exultation 
belonging exclusively to parrots and demons. 


I hear persons who plume themselves on their culture 
say that a few good books are sufficient for them; they 
thank Heaven that they can read their old favourites again 
and again, and that they seem ever fresh. This is avery noble 
position to occupy from a literary point of view, no doubt; 
but if what they say is true, they must read these immortal 
works without much attention, or else have very short 
memories. For my part, I am sorry to say that when I 
have read a book, be it ever so good a one, half-a-dozen 
times or so, I begin to remember it; when I want to read, I 
prefer some book which may not be so good, but of which I 
have a less distinct recollection. It is a great misfortune 
to be thus uncultured—though it is not own 
fault one is born so — since, when we are laid on 
the shelf by indisposition, it is difficult to find some- 
thing to read. Those excellent persons the reviewers 
are not always to be trusted, or their tastes may 
differ from our own, and what they have praised to 
the skies we find sometimes of a less celestial character. 
The man in health has no such troubles. When time is 
heavy on hand, he has a hundred ways of accelerating it 
besides reading; but the sick man has no alternative. His 
eye glances along the bookcase and beholds nothing of 
which he is not weary; he resembles the bee that has 
exhausted the contents of a garden, and is disgusted to 
find on inspection that he has visited every flower 
already. The books, however, that have come from 
the library he has found unreadable, and there is 
nothing for it but to return to his old friends. I 
have been doing this of late of necessity as regards 
those shelves which contain what the cultured person calls 
‘‘ light literature.” From the novels of Walter Scott I took 
down one of the least familiar to me, ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well.” 
Dear me, how dull it is! Except Meg Dodds, how 
wearisome are the characters! The people at the Wells 
remind one of Smollett’s people, but without their high 
spirits. To think that the same hand could have written 
‘*Rob Roy” and also this book is amazing. There was 
not the excuse for it which is readily accepted for ‘‘ Count 
tobert ”; the only explanation seems to be that the subject 
was not suitable to Scott’s genius—a lesson as to selection 
which should be laid to heart by every novelist. What 
added to my. melancholy was that I knew it was going to 
be dull: that is the great evil of a classic. When a novel 
is new there is a hope, though it may be a very little one. 
I have some excellent friends who admire ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well,” but then they are not compelled, as I was, to read 
it. There are no folks who do Scott’s reputation so 
much harm as those who talk of ‘‘Scott’s novels” as 
if they were one great work, and not a series of very 
various merit. 


one’s 


The cost of the Czar’s coronation has probably exceeded 
that of any similar ceremony either in ancient or modern 
times. The prices given for seats sound fabulous. It is 
curious, since there was little else than shows and cere- 
monies to attract our forefathers, how small were the sums 
they paid for ‘‘a good place” ata coronation. If Stowe, 
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Speed, and other antiquaries are to be believed, only 
half a farthing—which, even allowing for the different 
value of money in those days, cannot be called extravagant— 
was paid for a seat (probably in some window commanding 
the procession) when Edward I. came to the throne. In 
Edward the Second’s day it rose to a farthing, and 
in Edward the Third’s to a halfpenny; in Edward 
the Fourth’s to half a groat, or twopence. At Queen 
Elizabeth’s succession it was a tester (sixpence), at 
Charles the First's a shilling, and at Queen Anne’s a 
crown. At George the Third’s coronation the price cf seats 
rose to an amazing height; ‘‘ probably,” says the annalist, 
‘** from the reflection how unlikely it was that any of the 
spectators would see another.” ‘The tariff was sometimes 
ten guineas @ seat; and in one instance, at all events, we 
read of a gentleman who paid no less than one hundred ard 
fifty guineas for a room for his lady. Moreover, as she was 
in an interesting condition, and it was impossible to put 
off the coronation to suit it, he had to have an adjoining 
apartment, with a nurse and physician in attendance, in 
case of the ‘‘ flurry of the day” being too much for her. 
There must have been good husbands, in spite of much 
evidence to the contrary, when George the Third was King. 


In the various estimations and eulogies of Louis 
Stevenson’s works it is curious to observe how little is 
made or said of that which, though brief, is the most 
separate and remarkable of them all—‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” That it has made a deep impression upon the 
public mind is, nevertheless, certain. The two great proofs 
of the popularity and also of the truth to nature of a novel 
are (1) the facility with which its characters are called 
to mind—a circumstance which never occurs in inferior 
works, and only seldom even in great ones. Sam Weller, 
Mr. Micawber, Colonel Newcome, Major Pendennis, and 
Mrs. Proudie, for example, are better known to us than 
most of our living acquaintances; but outside the creations 
of these three authors it is strange how very few have 
become household words to us. Even in so fine a romance 
as ‘‘Lorna Doone,” neither she nor John Rudd occur to 
us with the same promptness. (2) The second test is quota- 
tion. Here Dickens is easily first. I am only speaking 
of comparatively recent writers, but even Shakspere is 
scarcely superior to him in this respect. Persons who talk 
of the fading popularity of Dickens and of its appreaching 
decease must also expect the extinction of English as a 
colloquial language. The names of Spenlow and Jorkins, 
of Short and Codlin, are probably better known than those 
of any existing firms; and next to them may be reckoned 
the partnership of Jekyll and Hyde. In the latest edition 
of it, in which some fables of Stevenson also appear, 
it is called, I suppose for the sake of conformity, a 
fable, but it is, in fact, a moral lesson of far deeper 
kind than is conveyed by that form cf literature. As 
to the manner of it, not even Lefanu has rivalled its 
weird and ghastly power, a something altogether differ- 
ing from what in inferior writers is called ‘‘ sensation.” 
I remember reading it for the first time at night, in a four- 
wheeled cab, by the light of a reading-lamp, and feeling 
quite exasperated with the driver for having brought me 
to my journey’s end before I had finished it. Yet almost 
beyond the marvellous attraction of the story itself are the 
reflections of Dr. Jekyll in the ‘‘ statement of the case” at 
its conclusion. It seems to me to dip far deeper into the 
human mind than th efforts ‘he professional psychologists 
have made in that direction. It will be a satisfaction to 
many persons to have now got the book in a permanent 
and agreeable form. 


The fables with which this remaikable story is bound 
up can hardly fail to suffer by such companionship, 
since it necessarily suggests comparison ; still they have 
something of the Stevenson flavour to make them welcome 
to all who like the brand. The long ones are inferior to 
the short ones, and trench upon allegory, the effect of 
which, we have it upon good authority, is ‘‘to make 
one’s head ache.” But some of the latter are full of 
point as well as hamour— 

THE SICK MAN AND THE FIREMAN. 

There was once a sick man in a burning house, to whom 
there entered a fireman. 

“Do not save me,’’ said the sick man; “ save those who 
are strong.’’ é 

‘* Will you kindly tell me why ?’’ inquired the fireman, for 
he was a civil fellow. 

‘* Nothing could be fairer,”’ said the sick man. ‘‘ The streng 
should be preferred in all cases, because they are of more 
service in the world.”’ 

The fireman pondered a while, for he was a man of rome 
philosopl:y : 

“ Granted,’’ said he at last, as a part of the roof fell in; 
‘“‘ but for the sake of conversation, what would you lay down 
as the proper service of the strong ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing can possibly be easier,’’ returned the sick man ; 
‘‘the proper service of the strong is to help the weak.”’ 

Again the fireman reflected, for there was nothing } asty 
about this excellent creature. ‘‘I could forgive your being 
sick,’’ he said at last, as a portion of the wall fell out; “ but I 
cannot bear your being such a fool.’? And with that he 
heaved up his fireman’s axe—for he was eminently just—and 
clove the sick man to the bed. 


The moral of these fables can be read by those who run, if 
they have only a mind to do so, This will not, however, 
always be the case. ‘‘ The Devil and the Innkeeper” will 
be looked upon askance by the mealy-mouthed humavi- 
tarian, and I am not sure that ‘‘ The Penitent” will have 
the entire approbation of the theologian. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


The death of my dear old friend Augustus Harris will be 
felt everywhere in the world of amusement, but I fear 
very severely by the thousands in his employ. It should 
not be forgotten that this energetic and versatile man was 
a very large employer of labour. With the Italian Opera, 
Drury Lane, Olympia, and other London and provincial 
speculations all in full swing, he not only worked for the 
public, but gave employment to countless artisans and 
supernumeraries. I remember well his indignation and 
disgust when he was curtly informed recently by two or three 
London managers that they had met together and decided 
to close their theatres on an occasion of national mourning, 
although no orders to that effect had been issued from the 
Lord Chamberlain's office. I was at his side when he 
received this missive coolly recommending him to follow 
their example, without in any way consulting the 
largest employer of theatrical labour. He tore up the 
letter into a dozen pieces. ‘‘ Tell my friends,” said he, 
‘that I do not intend, on my own motion, to put 
thousands of men and women out of work even for a 
night. I have no right to do so. I am _ positive 
that her Gracious Majesty would be the les! person 
to desire any such thing, or to receive a 
compliment of loyalty at the expense of 
hard- worked and needy breadwinners. If 
these gentlemen choose to close their theatres 
let them do so, and I only hope that they will 
be considerate enough to pay salaries out of 
their own pockets. I refuse to do anything of 
the kind, and what is more, I could not afford 
todo so.” It was this kindly consideration for 
everyone in his employment that endeared 
him to all on his salary list, and made him so 
widely popular. It will be very difficult indeed 
to find his successor. His great value, apart 
from his enviable talent as an organiser and 
commanding officer, was that he inspired con- 
filence all round. His brother authors had 
faith in his tact and judgment; his brother 
actors and actresses were never so happy as 
when he was on the stage directing their 
efforts ; and the public got to know that what- 
ever Augustus Harris put before them was 
sure to be the first class of its kind. If it 
were pantomime, it would be the best and 
most gorgeous pantomime possible; if it were 
melodrama, it was certain to contain some effect 
never seen before; if it were opera, the best 
possible artists were certain to be engaged; 
if it were a variety show, the public was certain 
to have a good run for their money. I always 
admired him for refusing to join in the 
managerial clique that protested against variety 
and smoking theatres as a degradation to art. 
He took the exactly opposite line. He firmly 
believed that whatever was worth doing was 
worth doing well, and he catered as hand- 
somely for the man or woman who could 
only afford to spend a shilling as for the 
wealthy who did not mind paying a guinea 
fora stall. And he was essentially a warm- 
hearted and generous man. He hated to give 
pain. Notwithstanding the incessant worry 
of his life, he had a singularly even temper. 
Ife was indignant at injustice, but never 
violent or angry, and to give pleasure to all 
around him seemed the aim and object of his 
brief but busy life. Well indeed does this 
kindly creature deserve that ‘‘ long, long rest ”’ 
for which he pathetically prayed before he 
closed his eyes for ever in this world. 

The good old ‘*‘ School for Scandal” is one 
of the few plays of which one never wearies. 
The plot is ever fresh, the characters ever new, 
and the dialogue delightful whenever it is 
heard. The opportunity of seeing this famous 
play as now represented at the Lyceum by Mr. 
‘orbes-Robertson and Mr. F. Harrison, should 
certainly not be missed. One of the third gener- 
ation of Farrens is playing Sir Peter Teazle. 
The play has scarcely ever been without a 
Farren in the caste. Originally Careless was 
played by the grandfather of the present William Farren, 
who, in turn, became a very celebrated Sir Peter; then came 
the present William Farren’s father, celebrated as Sir Peter, 
Lord Ogleby, the Vicar of Wakefield; and now the old 
comedy mantle has fallen on William Farren the younger, as 
he used to be called. Samuel Phelps was dry and humorous, 
forcible and excellent in his way, but the good old Farren 
tradition is presented to us by the present Sir Peter, 
who plays the part better now than he has ever done 
before. At one time there was a lack of the pathetic stop. 
This has now been supplied. Of course Sir Peter 
should in no scene of the play be maudlin and senti- 
mental; but William Farren shows clearly that the old man, 
crusty old bachelor as he was, had a tender spot in his 
heart. Well, this is certainly the best Sir Peter I have 
ever seen. He makes me understand what old comedy was 
and what eighteenth-century manners were in the times 
gone by. But how about Lady Teazle? Somebody 
whispers in my ear, ‘‘ Whois the best Lady Teazle you have 
ever seen?” TI look at my picture of Mrs. Abingdon by 
Sir Joshua—the famous picture of Mrs. Abingdon sitting in 
the old Chippendale chair with a pet dog grinning through 
the bars—and I think to myself that she must have 
been made for Lady Teazle. is is the very laughing eye, 
this is the inimitable comedy face, not un ‘ke the face of 


Mrs. Bancroft, the best comedy actress of our time, 
whose Lady Teazle I vote for, with Mrs. Bernard 
Beere a good proxime accessit. A strange coupling, 
you will say, considering the styles of the two actresses. 
Still, they were both Lady Teazles with a strong 
sense of humour, and a Lady Teazle destitute of 
humour is as flat as a Falstaff without that desirable 





quality. I am not old enough to remember Helen Faucit 
in her prime, though I have seen Lady Martin play Lady 
Teazle; but the Lady Teazle of Adelaide Neilson, of 
Ada Cavendish, and others must yield to Mrs. Ban- 
croft. And how about Charles? Well, I have two who, 
I think, must be- bracketed. equal. They are Coghlan 
and Charles Wyndham. ‘The best Joseph Surface 
unquestionable John Clayton. The best Sir Benjamin 
Backbite—Mr. Lin Rayne, who was born for the part. The 
best Sir Oliver—notwithstanding old Addison—I think 
Mr. H. H. Vincent, who played the part so admirably on 
a recent afternoon for the Wyndham Celebration. I doubt 
if anyone has seen a better Mrs. Candour than Rose 
Leclercq, save, perhaps, in Mrs. Stirling. In certain 
scenes, notably the quarrel, Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
excellent, but I think the performance us a whole is 
lacking in naturalness and humour. I never could under- 
stand Lady Teazle as a weary, disappointed woman. But 
she may have been for aught [ know. 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


STATUE OF THE QUEEN. 
Amid many demonstrations of loyalty, and in the presence 
of the chief civic dignitaries of the ancient City of London, 
the new statue of her Majesty the Queen, upon which 





AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, UNVEILED JUNE 20. 


Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has long been engaged, was unveiled 
in the Quadrangle of the Royal Exchange on June 20, the 
fifty-ninth anniversary of her Majesty’s accession to the 
throne. The Mayor and Corporation marched in procession 
from the Mansion House to the Royal Exchange, the 
Aldermen and members of the Common Council bearing 
bouquets, which they placed at the foot of the statue 
at the conclusion of the ceremony. When a fanfare 
of trumpets had been sounded, the Master of the 
Mercers’ Company, the Rev. J. M. Sutton, read an 
address, in which the history of the new statue was 
set forth. The statue erected on the same spot in 1845 
became considerably marred by exposure, and the Gresham 
Committee, by the advice of the late Lord Leighton, 
resolved to remove it, and commissioned Mr. Thornycroft 
to execute a worthier monument, representing the Queen 
at the date of the opening of the Exchange in 1844. In 
replying to the address, the Lord Mayor commented upon 
the growth of the British Empire within the prosperous 
period of her Majesty’s long reign, and testified to the 
especial loyalty of her subjects in the City of London. The 
Lord Mayor then unveiled the statue as another fanfare 
of trumpets was given. As the sound of the trumpets 
died away the City Police Band struck up the National 
Anthem, and the ceremony concluded with many lusty 


cheers. 
The new statue, which is fashioned out of pure Carrara 


marble, is a work of great beauty and dignity. Her 
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Majesty is represented wearing her crown and Parlia- 
mentary robe, together with the Riband and Order of the 
Garter. In her right hand is the sceptre of empire, 
and in her left an orb surmounted by a small allegorical 
figure of ‘ Victory.” ‘The immediate basis of the statu», 
wrought out of the same great block of marble, is 
flanked by ships’ prows, symbolic of the naval glory 
of Great Britain, and the lower pedestal is of rich 
black marble. The work has been executed at the 
joint expense of the Corporation of London and the 
Mercers’ Company. 


THE ADVANCE TOWARDS DONGOLA. 
The operations in the Anglo-Egyptian military advance up 
the Nile, under Sir H. Kitchener’s command, have been 
making satisfactory progress. The railway, now seventy- 
three miles in length, has been completed to Akasheh, and 
is being continued to six miles beyond Verket, to which 
place there is also water communication, in the season of 
river navigation, for eighty-seven miles. Stores enough 
for all the troops and garrisons of the forts to the end of 
July have been brought up to the camps where they are 
required. The number of troops from India landed at 
Souakim, under command of Colonel Egerton, is 
4341, who will suffice for the advance to Berber. 
The Mahdists or Dervishes all over the 
Soudan are in great consternation. In the 
recent conflicts they lost about two thou- 
sand men, with forty of their fighting leaders. 
“he spoils taken at Suarda by the Sirdar’s 
troops included nine large boats, which are 
likely to be of considerable service for trans- 
port purposes, and a great number of fine 
riding camels, which form a valuable acqui- 
sition for the Camel Corps. Altogether, the 
defeats which the Dervishes sustained at Fei ket 
and Suarda seem to have had a very dispirit- 
ing effect upon them. When the news of the 
first disaster reached the Governor of Don- 
gola, he ordered a general conscription, but 
the result is not likely to be important, as 
the people of the district are very generally 
claiming protection to be afforded by the 
advancing Anglo-Egyptian force. 


THE MATABILI INSURRECTION. 
The condition of affairs in the British South 
Africa Company’s territories has been 
rendered more distressing and alarming by 
the unexpected outbreak of a new revolt, 
with savage massacres of English settlers 
at unprotected stations in Mashonaland, 
aiound Fort Salisbury, Umtali, Fort (harter, 
and Fort Victoria, over two hundred miles 
east and north-east of Buluwayo. Judge 
Vincent, the acting administrator in the 
absence of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, urgently calls 
for assistance, having only 250 white men, with 
a scanty supply of horses, arms, and ammu- 
nition, to defend the European colony. In 
the Mazoe valley and other districts several 
families have been slaughtered. Gener:l 
fir F. Carrington, now commanding the 
forces in Matabililand, is sending all the 
aid he can spare to Mashonaland, and more 
troops are being sent up from the regular 
garrison at Capetown, with volunteers from 
there, and from Kimberley, and fiom Natal, 
some part to be landed at Beira, on the 
east coast. Sut the great difficulty is that 
of transport northward, beyend the 1ail- 
way at Mafeking, to Tati, Buluwayo, and 
Macloutsie, where the rinderpest has destroyed 
all the oxen needful for drawing wagons, 
and the rate of carriage has msen from 
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sterling, vast quantities of stores being left and 

lost on the road. It must be several weeks 
before any adequate supply of military material can be 
collected for an expedition to relieve Mashonaland, and to 
keep open the road from Buluwayo to Fort Salisbury will 
also be a difficult task. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THOMAS MOORB. 


In the whole of picturesque Ireland there is perhaps no 
one region more interesting to the lettered mind than the 
beautiful vale of Glendalough with its adjoining scenes, 
all closely associated as they are with the Muse of Themas 
Moore. Certainly Glendalough is the most charming 
feature of the well-endowed county of Wicklow, and forms 
an eminently suitable setting for the many curious legends 
concerning St. Kevin, the hermit-founder of the primitive 
seat of learning around which the famous Seven Churches 
were built by the followers of his pious teaching. The 
story of the Saint's flight from the temptation of 
the devoted Kathleen’s ‘‘ eyes of most unholy blue” 
will be remembered by all Moore’s readers, few of 
whom have not echoed the poet’s ‘Ah, your saints 
have cruel hearts!” For the holy man might well have 
converted the love-sick maid from the error of her ways 
instead of casting her into a watery grave. Of the richly 
wooded Vale of Avoca, where the Avonbeg and Avonmore 
join in the unison so delicately pictured in the famous 
stanzas on ‘“‘ The Meeting of the Waters,” it is enough to 
echo the poet’s own words, ‘‘There is not in the wide 
world a valley so sweet.” : 
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SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 


The death of Sir Augustus Harris 
is the most important event that 
has occurred in the annals of the 
English theatre for many a day. 
He had become a London idol by 
dint of his wonderful faculty for 
grasping the demands of the public 
and meeting them in a large, effec- 
tive way. But he was far more 
than that. Druriolanus, as he was 
called —and the epithet was be- 
stowed in no spirit of burlesque— 
had in him all the qualities which, 
under other circumstances, made 
a Napoleon—first, a mind full of 
ideas and aspirations, and then a 
wonderful energy, which carried out 
his purposes to the standard he had 
created for himself. He had loyal 
colleagues, of course, but therein lay 
one of the secrets of his power—the 
will to govern and the power to 
attract men around him with that 
magnetic faculty which only a 
mind of this type possesses. He 
started life well cclceied for the 
task that he marked out for himself. 
The son of Augustus Harris, 
who had been connected with the 


stage all his life—more particularly — 


opera—he was born in Paris only 
forty-four years ago. He learned 
French as a child, and German 
in Hanover as_a lad, and he 
received a business training which 
fitted him well to conduct a great 
financial enterprise. But the theatre 
was in his blood. Accordingly he 
took to the stage, making his first 
appearance in Manchester in 1873. 
lor six years he was. a mere 
mummer, but his was not the spirit 
to be confined to so narrow a sphere 
of activity. In 1879 Drury Lane 
Theatre was in want of a lessee. It 
was not a very inviting field for 
anybody to enter, but that did not 
deter the young man of twenty- 
seven, with absolutely no capital, 
from starting his task as a 
manager, which he did with the 
production of ‘*The World.” His 
career as a great public entertainer 
of the most many-sided character is 
confined to the seventeen years that 
have elapsed since then. Prac- 
tically, it began with the production 


of a series of showy melodramas at the Lane, most of 
them inspired by himself, which put him in the very 
front rank of stage-managers. But that was not the 
limit of hisambition. He was impressed with the great 
idea of making the first capital in the world the home of 
the best music. Italian opera had s 
an entrepreneur, but that discourage: 
more than the disastrousness of Drury Lane. He started 
opera in the Jubilee year. It was a daring thing 
to do, but he knew the whole art of the impresario to 
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THE LATE SIR AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
his finger-tips. Slowly but surely the great scheme 
which he inaugurated nine years ago has grown and 
made advances year by year in point of artistic merit 
and of financial success, until during the present 
season he had gathered round him the finest com- 
bination of musical artists that has perhaps ever been 
creation of spectacular melodrama and 
the revival of opera in England are the two master 
facts of his career, but they form only a fraction of 
He had himself spread out 


elt ruin to many 
Sir Augustus no 


his restless activity. 


VEILED FANCIES.— BY N. PRESCOTT DAVIES; 








in every direction, and when he 
died he was in the height of his 
most successful opera season; he 
was managing the wonderful féte at 
Olympia; he was on the eve of pro- 
ducing « comic opera at the Avenue 
Theatre, and of reviving ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” at Drury Lane—to say 
nothing of the melodrama which he 
had in hand for his autumn season, 
the pantomime which was to follow, 
his theatres in the provinces, and 
his companies on tour. His death 
is all the sadder that it occurred 
just when he was beginning to 
attain the realisation of his great 
ambition. His nine years’ experi- 
ence and outlay in regard to the 
opera were only the foundation of 
the great structure which he magne 
to rear, for his other enterprises had 
come to assume in his eyes the 
aspects of side-shows, the opera 
claiming his first devotion. At 
Drury Lane itself his methods had 
mellowed, and the productions there 
had’ gradually been growing less 
showy. This was most marked in 
the pantomime, for last year he 
staged an entertainment which 
was infinitely more artistic, more 
coherent, and--less -reminiscent of 
the music-hall than any panto- 
mime he had ever produced. His 
interest in music, Racy had caused 
him to take under survey comic 
opera itself.. He began his muni- 
cipal career as a member of the 
first London County Council. In 
due course he became a Sheriff and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the city. In 
1891 he received the honour of 
knighthood, and decorations had 
come to him from foreign Powers. 
When’ one remembers that all this 
and the preparation for it had been 
crammed into a life of forty-four 
years, one cannot wonder that such 
nerculean operations told heavily on 
hisconstitution. True, he had wonder. 
ful recuperative powers: he could, for 
instance, take a nap anyhow and any- 
where; but there is a point where 
that sort of thing becomes im- 
possible, and.Sir Augustus had 
overleaped the limits of his en- 
durance. His trip to Folkestone, 
where he had gone down to 
consider his autumn melodrama, 
the finishing stroke, and he 


never recovered the attack which laid him low, 
finally succumbing on the evening of June 22. 
It seems too much to hope to replace him. One 
may find a greater artist, one may find a greater 
musician, one may find a greater financier, but 
what one does not find—except at rare intervals— 
a combination of these qualities, which made 
Sir Augustus Harris probably the greatest caterer 
of theatrical amusement that England has ever seen. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by . Princess 
Christian, has returned from Balmoral to Windsor, leaving 
her residence in Scotland on Tuesday afternoon and arriving 
at Windsor next morning. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the Duke ‘and Duchess of Connaught, 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and the Duke and 
Duchess of York were present on Monday evening at a 
State Concert at Buckingham Palace. On Saturday the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of York drove 
from Silwood Park, Sunninghill, to Windsor, to see the 
cricket-match between the club “I Zingari” and the 
Ist Life Guards. Their Royal Highnesses afterwards 
joined the Princess of Wales and her daughters in a picnic 
at Virginia Water. 

\ Cabinet Council of Ministers was held at the Foreign 
Office on Saturday, and another on Monday. " 

[he Marquis of Salisbury, on June 18, received a 
deputation in favour of arbitration to settle all disputes 
between the Government of Great Britain and that of the 
United States. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
spoke on June 17 at a Mansion House dinner of merchants 
and bankers of the City cf London. On the same day, 


PERFORMANCE OF MILTON’S “COMUS” 


Mr. John Morley, at Manchester, addressed a Liberal 
meeting upon the situation of the Unionist Government. 


The trial of Dr. Jameson, Major Sir John Willoughby, 
and four other officers of the British South Africa Chartered 
Company's Matabililand Armed Police and the British 
Bechuanaland Armed Police, for making war against the 
South African Republic, has been removed from the 
Central Criminal Court to the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice by an order granted on June 18, 
applied for by the Attorney-General, who stated that the 
trial could not be held before July 20. The grand jury on 
Tuesday foun true bills of indictment. Dr. Jameson and 
two other defendants are in Norway. 


A communication by telegraph from the Government 
of the South African Republic to her Majesty's Govern- 
ment has been forwarded through the High Commissioner 
at Capetown, suggesting that a Crown prosecution should 
be instituted against the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Alfred 
Beit, and Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, of the Chartered Com- 
pany, as well as against Dr. Jameson and his comrades. 
Regret is expressed at the delay of the promised Govern- 
ment inquiry, and it is urged that the entire control, and 
civil as well as military administration, of the Matabililand 
and Mashonaland territories should be taken from the 
Chartered Company, to be. conducted immediately by the 
officials of the British Government. 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Show at Leicester, 
which was visited by the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
York on Tuesday, comprises 594 entries of cattle, and the 
same number of horses, 551 pens of sheep, 144 pens of 
vigs, and the largest collection of implements since the 
Nindsor Show of 1889. The butter-making machines and 
other contrivances to aid the work of the dairy are regarded 
with particular interest. For cultivating the soil, a 
powerful steam-digger, drawn by a traction-engine, is 
exhibited by the Cooper Company, of King’s Lynn, at 
work in a neighbouring field. The Thorncliffe Iron Works 
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of Messrs. Newton, Chambers and Co. (Limited), of 
Sheffield, contribute a variety of useful articles in the way 
of cooking-ranges, heating apparatus, boilers, garden- 
rollers, and iron outdoor furniture desirable for country 
houses, if not so necessary to farmers. Messrs. Sutton, 
of Reading, and Carter, of London, exhibit their choice 
seeds and noble grasses, while flowers and fruits make up 
a still more delghtful spectacie in the show-grounds at 
Leicester. 

A fire at an oil-shop in Mare Street, Hackney, on 
June 17, caused the loss of four lives—those of a boy 
killed by jumping out of a window, and three children 
suffocated in their beds. 

Major Arthur Griffiths has been appointed to represent 
England at the International Congress of Criminal 
Anthropology to be held at Geneva in August. Major 
Griffiths is a high authority on crime, and his experiences 
in the inspection of prisons have been turned to pretty 
account in fiction. 


A farewell address, with a portrait of his eldest son, was 
presented to Lord Dufferin, the British Ambassador, on 
Monday, his seventieth birthday, by the English residents 
in Paris, 

On June 18, the anniversary of terloo, at the 
Curragh Camp, in Ireland, Baron Eckhardstein, Military 


Attaché to the German Embassy in London, on behalf of 
the Emperor William II., presented a laurel wreath of 
honour to the 1st Royal Dragoons, of which regiment his 
Majesty is honorary Colonel. 


The British Mediterranean Squadron, under command 
of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, was entertained 
at Naples on June 20 by the Prefect and other Italian 
official and municipal authorities, with agreeable hospi- 
talities in the city, and a party of naval officers went up 
Mount Vesuvius. 


A monument in honour of the German Emperor, 
William I., on the summit of the Kyffhaiiser Hill, in 
thineland, was unveiled on June 18 by his imperial 
grandson, who has since gone to the regatta of the German 
Imperial Yacht Club at Kiel, commanded by Prince Henry 
of Prussia. 


The second son of the late Austrian Archduke Karl 
Ludwig is to be recognised as heir presumptive to the 
throne of the Emperor Francis Joseph, King of Hungary ; 
he is the Archduke Otto, or Otho, in his thirty-second 
year, a Colonel of Hussars, married to a daughter of 
Prince George of Saxony, and with two sons. His elder 
brother, Archduke Francis Ferdinand of Este, is in weak 
health. 


The unhappy island of Crete is suffering continued 
affliction, burning of villages and slaying of people, from 
the conflicts in many districts between the Turkish troops 
and the Greek insurgents. At Constantinople on June 13 
the Sultan’s Ministers drew up a pacificatory decree or 
proclamation calling on the rebels to lay down their arms 
and promising to redress all their grievances. The Ambas- 
sadors of the European Powers deemed this vague and 
insufficient; they agreed on June 20 to recommend a 
Constitution with a Christian Governor and with an elected 
legislative assembly. In the meantime the Sultan has 
paid the ransom demanded by the Turkish brigands 
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at Yalova, on the shore of the Sea of Marmora, for the 
two Kuropean ladies captured there, and those ladies 
are set free. 


In America the Presidential election campaign of the 
“Republican” party has been formally commenced by the 
proceedings of a Convention at St. Louis, which on June 19 
adopted Mr. William McKinley, the well-known advocate 
of a stringent Protectionist tariff in favour of all the United 
States industries and products, manufacturing, mining, 
agricultural and pastoral, to be its candidate at the end of 
this year. The Convention, on the other hand, rejects the 
proposal of an unlimited silver currency—which President 
Cleveland and the ** Democratic” party have also rejected 
declaring for a gold standard. It asserts the high Monrve 
doctrine, claims a right to interfere in Hawaii and in Cuba, 
insists on the Nicaragua Canal belonging to the United 
States, and hopes for the ultimate withdrawal of European 
nations from the Western Hemisphere. 


An earthquake, followed by a vast tidal wave, on the 
north-east coast of Japan, extending over seventy miles, 
has destroyed many towns and villages, and caused the loss 
of thousands of lives. 


Rumours of forcible contention between Venezuela 
police and a British Guiana road-making party between 
Barima and the river Cuyuni have excited some pneasiness, 
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BY THE LADIES’ COLLEGE GUILD AT CHELTENHAM. 


but still lack confirmation. It is hoped, at least, that there 
has been no actual bloodshed.. Mr. Harrison, an cfiicial 
surveyor, was taken prisoner by the Venezuelan police. 





“COMUS” AT CHELTENUAM. 

The staging of ‘‘Comus” last Friday by the Ladies’ 
College Guild in the theatre at Cheltenham, after two and 
a half centuries’ histrionic neglect, was peculiarly felicitous, 
for, it will be remembered, ‘‘fabrina,” Goddess of the 
Severn, plays a magic part in the masque—and is not the 
city itself the loveliest now “of all this tract that fronts 
the falling sun”? A deeper significance, moreover, is 
given to the revival by the underlying thought of the 
allegory, the lifting up of the true ideal of woman’s life, 
when taken in connection with the striking success 
achieved by the Cheltenham Ladies’ College with its 
thousand students in advancing the movement for 
the higher education of women on the best lines. ‘the 
masque made, therefore, a most suitable addition to the list 
of past performances, the ‘‘ Alcestis” of Euripides, Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Princess,” and Spenser's ‘‘ Britomart.” 

In the first act the chorus-singing was decidedly good, 
the dancing somewhat clementary. Miss Bateman- 
Champairn as Comus was a trifle stagey. Miss Helen Stone 
as the Lady sang with a sweet voice, which greatly improved 
towards the end as she gained more confidence. Miss Ethel 
Smith as the First Brother performed her part with credit, 
and Miss Grace Walter played with dignity and grace as 
Sabrina. The whole performance was admirably stage- 
managed, and formed a very charming entertainment. It 
is interesting to note that the scenery and dresses were all 
arranged by the Guild, and were supplied in Cheltenham, 
a town whose local industries seem equal to anything, from 
stage appurtenances and theatrical properties to the fine 
metal-work which adorns the noble corridors and staircases 
of the College buildings. 
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PERSONAL. 
Public opinion has been deeply moved by the beautiful 
solicitude of the Breton fisherfolk for the victims of the 
Drummond Castle catastrophe. ‘The bodies which have 
been recovered have received as much tender care as if 
they were kinsfolk of the people who have buried them. 
A fund has been opened for the sending of some token of 
public gratitude to those kind-hearted Bretons from 
England. ‘This is a suitable recognition we owe to 
these sons and daughters of the sea. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has sent to the Abbé Le Jeune, the curé at 
Moléne, a letter tendering the heartfelt thanks of the 
English Church for the loving care which his parishioners 
have shown to the English dead. 

It is believed that the Marquis de Morés, who started 
on a wild expedition in the direction of the Soudan, has 
been murdered by his native escort. He had long been a 
bizarre figure in I'rench public life. Generous and chivalrous 
to a fault, he was wholly lacking in judgment, and fell an 
easy prey to intriguers, who laughed at his mediseval ideas. 
The object of his expedition was to help the Dervishes 
against the English, who were always offending his 
patriotic instincts. Yet he had many English friends who 
greatly appreciated his personal qualities. It is character- 
istic of the baser sort of Parisian journalists to suggest 
that he owes his death to English intrigue. 

The Omar Khayyém Club held its annual summer 
dinner at the Crown Hotel, Marlow, on June 20. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie, Mr. George Gissing, Mr. Harold Frederic, and 
‘‘Maarten Maartens”’ were among the distinguished 
novelists who assembled to do honour to the great Persian 
poet and his translator, Edward FitzGerald. 

The division on the second reading of the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Lill in the House of Lords was notable for 
the unwonted presence of several members of the royal 
family. The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York voted 
for the Bill, and the Duke of Connaught would. have done 
the same had he arrived in time. The Duke of Cambridge 
listened to the debate for a while, but walked out before 
the division, probably distracted by the conflicting argu- 
ments. This is the second time a Bill of this kind has 
secured a majority in the Lords, but on the former occa- 
sion its triumph was shortlived, as it was lost on the third 
reading. 

Girton and Newnham divide the honour of having 
produced the Women Wranglers of the year, but Girton 
takes the pre- 
cedence, her 
representa- 
tive, Miss 
Gortrude 
Longbottom, 
being some 
fourteen 
places above 
her Newn- 
ham rival, 
Miss Lazen- 
by. The 
lutest recruit 
to the distin - 
guished rank 
of women 
students who 
have won the 
proud posi- 
tion of 
Wrangler in 
the Cam- 
1 Lolo Lent und Wilkiveon, Cambridge. bridge Ma- 
thematical 
Tripos is a 
daughter of Alderman Longbottom, J.P., of Louth, in 
Lincolnshire. She has the advantage of the new Senior 
Wrangler in age, for she will not attain her majority till 
“eptember of the present year. The early period of her 
education was spent at the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls, where she gained a leaving scholarship of 
£50 a year given by the Clothworkers’ Company. 
Having also obtained an entrance scholarship at Girton 
she took up her residence there in 1893. 


Lord Leighton’s effects will be sold at Christie's from 
the 8th to the 13th of July. They consist of furniture, 
bric - 4 - brac, sketches, and pictures, but no completed 
works from the late President’s own brush. The com- 
mittee, including the Prince of Wales and a number 
of Royal Academicians, formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting a scheme to establish some permanent record 
of Lord Leighton, have agreed unanimously to erect a 
memorial in St. Paul's Cathedral. It has been suggested 
to the Council of the Royal Academy that it would be a 
pleasing testimony to their late President's wishes if they 
also passed a resolution limiting the number of works 
that may be submitted to the Royal Academy to four. 





Miss Loyosorrom, Lapy Wrasoten. 


The forty-seven American Pilgrims, some of whom 
claim lineal descent from the emigrants of the Mayflower, 
appear to be highly gratified by their visit to this country. 
They have wandered about amongst cathedrals with great 
zest. Whatever strangers may think of our manners, they 
are usually captivated by our architecture, or rather by the 
architecture of our ancestors. Exhilarated by _— and 
flying buttresses, the American Pilgrims reached London 
in high good-humour, and so far nothing has reminded 
them of the tyrannical and covetous spirit of Empire which 
Colonel Wentworth Higginson of Boston has so deeply 
deplored. Apparently, it has not occurred to Colonel 
Higginson that but for this imperial spirit, he might now 
be a medicine man amongst the Sioux Indians. 


Mr. Charles Marquardt, the only passenger who 
escaped from the calamitous wreck of the Drummond 
Castle, has more to tell of the circumstances of the disaster 
than his two fellow-survivors of the vessel’s crew. and his 
account probably sums up all the details that will ever be 
known of the sad affair. His convincing removal of any 
supposition that Captain Pierce was attempt ng to save 
time by going too near the well-known dangers of the 
point is certainly most welcome, and the exciting 


narrative of his own escape forms one cf those truths 
that are more wonderful than fiction. Throughout the 
night he clung to a floating spar, trying in vain to save 
several of his exhausted fellow-creatures from dropping off 














MR. CHARLES MARQUARDT AT DOVER. 


Tux onty Survivine Passencer or THe “ Drummonp Castiz.” 


the saine frail support, and, aftey many weary hours, was 
rescued by a fisherman named Berthelet, and taken to 
Ushant. Mr. Marquardt is a thick-set man of some thirty 
years. Hhs father, Mr. Carl Marquardt, was a well-known 
ry ° mY 

inhabitant of Deal. ‘I'wo years ago he went to Johannes- 
burg in the employ of Messrs. Eckstein, but had lately 
determined to return to England. The only other survivors 





Pheto Curtis, Allany Road, 8.E. 
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Ose oF THE TWo SvuRvivixe SEAMEN oF THE “ DromMonp CasTLe.’ 


were two of the vessel’s crew, Quartermaster Charles Wood, 
of Forest Gate, and William Godbolt, seaman, of Gorleston. 
As the Drummond Castle went down, the two men managed 
to swim to a floating hatehway, and together they wero 
swept away from the wreck amid te despairing cries 
of the less fortunate, whom, in the darkness, they 
were powerless to help. Jor seven hours they kept 
afloat, and at last, almost exhausted, were rescued by a 
Breton fishing-boat and taken to the island of Moléne. 
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It seems a somewhat sad and depressing task to write 
about the doings of last week’s opera when the brain which 
had conceived and the hand which had guided that 
enormous scheme are now for ever stilled. Yet it is to be 
recorded that on Thursday, June 18, Madame Melba made 
her rentrée at Covent Garden in the part of Julict‘e to 
Jean de Reszke’s Roméo in Gounod’s opera. To state that 
her reception was enthusiastic is to make a statement lying 
well on the hither side of truth; it was, indeed, almost frantic, 
and to say so much of an audience the appreciative quality 
of which is the only cool thing to be found at the opcra in 
this hot weather is to say a very great deal for Madame 
Melba. It says a good deal more when one adds that 
she thoroughly deserved all the applause she received, and 
more than she received. Her voice is now absolutely at 
its zenith: golden in tone and powerful in note, there 
would seem to be nothing that she could not do with it. 
Her singing of the waltz in the first act of ‘*‘ Roméo ” 
was in itself a masterpiece of interpretation. Whether 
she skims the notes of the chromatic scale, swallow-like, 
or sings for you long, liquid notes of tenderness, she is 
ever the perfect mistress of what may without exagger- 
ation be described as the greatest soprano voice now 
possessed by any living singer. 


It was for the Saturday, in the much duller opera ot 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” that Melba reserved the 
greatest vocal moment that Covent Garden has yet 
known from her. ‘This was in the final stroke 
of the mad scene, in which, by the way, she had 
sung superbly throughout ; when she reached that 
perilous phrase she literally uncovered her voice, 
gradually but with ultimate completeness, until its very 
essential beauty seemed to stand revealed, a beauty full of 
power, of an almost terrible inspiration, and of splendidly 
proportioned art. It goes without saying that she displayed 
all ker best qualities in the part of Gilda when, on Tuesday, 
June 23, ‘ Rigoletto” was performed. Meanwhile, on 
Monday, June 22, Madame Lola Beeth took the part of 
Elsa in ‘‘ Lohengrin” for the first time this season. There 
is nothing trivial about Madame Beeth: she is graceful, 
charming, self-restrained, and conscientious, but at present 
her voice, though powerful and impressive, lacks quality 
and grace ; these-fire gifts that time may develop, and one 
sincerely hopes that time will. 


Mr. William Garden Fraser, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who has won the Senior Wranglership, is a 
graduate of 
Aberdeen 
University, 
which has 
not now 
produced a 
Senior 
Wrangler for 
close on 
thirty years. 
In 1867 the 
proud dis- 
tinction was 
won by Mr. 
Charles 
Niven,,. who 
now holdsthe 
Chair of 
Natural Phi- 
losophy in 
the northern 
University, 
and since 
then three 
Aberdonians 
have become 
Second Wranglers. The new Senior Wrangler, Mr. Fraser, 
was born twenty-two years ago at Croy, Inverness-shire, 
from the school of which parish he passed to Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen, and thence to Aberdeen University, 
where he gained a Fullerton bursary. In 1893, after 
winning many intermediate distinctions, he graduated 
with first-class honours in mathematics, and gained a 
Fullerton scholarship of £100. His second University 
career at Cambridge was inaugurated by the winning of an 
open scholarship at Queen’s College, and he has since 
obtained the Ferguson mathematical scholarship and the 
Joshua King prize. 





i hoto Stearn, Cambridge, 


Me. W. G. Fraser, Sexton WRANGLER. 


Quite a brilliant reception was given to the paddle- 
steamer Za Marguerite at the Quai Gambetta, Boulogne, 
when she made her first trip of the present season from 
Tilbury to Margate and Boulogne on June 18. ‘The 
Mayor of Boulogne and the President of the Chamber 
of Commerce made speeches full of enthusiasm for 
the pleasant intercourse between French and English 
promoted by such trips as La Marguerite is now to 
undertake three times a week throughout the season, and 
flags, cheers, and excellent viands were the order of the 
day. Many holiday-makers will doubtless welcome so 
convenient an opportunity for exploring the picturesque 
beauties of Boulogne as the improved speed and comfort 
of La Marguerite now offers. 


M. Bouguereau, the well - known painter, has been 
described as the Leighton of France. The comparison is 
not very happy, as Leighton escaped the eternal prettiness 
which characterises almost all of Bouguereau’s pictures, 
and which has gained him the polite sneers of a generation 
of French critics. For M. Bouguereau’s latest public act 
we have heard nothing but congratulations. He has, 
at the age of seventy-one, married his pupil, Miss 
Elizabeth Jane Gardner, after years of courteliip. The 
other day, at a dinner, M. Bouguereau remarked that 
he hoped his friends would not think him foolish if 
he announced that he was ‘‘ fiancé.” M. Bouguereau 
seems given to confidences, as some time ago he told 
other of his friends that since the death of his first wife 
loneliness had distracted and weakened his hand. As a 
painter, he is perhaps best known by his ‘‘ Vierge Con- 
solatrice” in the Luxembourg. He sold it to the French 
Government for 12,000 francs, in spite of the fact that he 
had been offered double that sum by a private buyer. 
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THE “ WARREN HASTINGS ”’ TAKING INDIAN TROOPS ON BOARD AT BOMBAY FOR SERVICE IN THE SOUDAN, 
From a Photograph by Mr. H. E. Barrell, Bombay. 5 

















XIX. 
PLAINTON, MAINE. 

It was late in the summer, and Mrs. Cliff dwelt happy 
and serene in her native town of Plainton, Maine. She 
had been there during the whole warm season, for Plainton 
was a place to which people came to be cool and comfort- 
able in summer-time, and if she left her home at all, it 
it would not be in the months of foliage and flowers. It 
might well be believed by anyone who would look out of 
one of the tall windows of her drawing-room that Mrs. 
Cliff did not need to leave home for the mere sake of rural 
beauty. On the other side of the street, where once 
stretched a block of poor little houses and shops, now lay 
a beautiful park—The Grove of the Incas. 

The zeal of Mr. Burke and the money of Mrs. Cliff 
had had a powerful influence upon the minds of the con- 
tractors and landscape-gardeners who had this great work 
in hand, and the park, which really covered a very large 
space in the village, now appeared from certain points of 
view to extend for miles, so artfully had been arranged its 
masses of obstructing foliage and its open vistas of unin- 
terrupted view. The surface of the ground, which had 
been a little rolling, had been made more unequal and 
diversified, and over all the little hills and dells, and upon 
the wide smooth stretches there was a covering of bright 
green turf. It had been a season of genial rains, and 
there had been a special corps of workmen to attend to the 
grass of the new park. 

The home of Mrs. Cliff, itself, had seemed to her to be 
casting off its newness and ripening into the matured 
Willy Croup had declared, as she stood in the hall 
gazing up at the staircase, that it often seemed to her, 
since she came back, as if her grandfather had been in the 
habit of coming down those stairs. ‘‘ I never saw him,” 
she said, ‘‘and I don’t know what sort of stairs he used to 
come down, but there’s something about all. this which 
makes me think of things far back and grand, and I know 
from what I’ve heard of him that he would have liked to 
come down such stairs.” 

Mrs. Horn and her husband had made a long visit to 
Mrs. Cliff, and they had departed early in the summer for 
a great property they had bought in the West, which 
included mountains, valleys, a cafon, and such far- 
extending groves of golden fruit that Edna already called 
the Captain ‘‘ The Prince of Orange.” 

But although Mrs. Cliff, for many reasons, had no 
present desire to leave her home, she did not relinquish 
the enterprise’ for which the Summer Shelter had, been 
designed. When Captain Hagar had gone to London and 
had reported to his owners the details of his dire and 
disastrous misfortune, he had been made the subject of 
censure and severe criticism; but, while no reason could 
be found why he should be legally punished for what had 
happened, he was made to understand that there was no 
ship for him in the gift of the house he had so long 
served. 

When Mrs. Cliff heard of this, and she heard of it very 
soon, through Captain Horn, she immediately. offered 
Captain Hagar the command of the Summer Shelter, 
assuring him that her designs included cruises of charity 
in the north in summer and in tropical waters in the 
winter time, and that of all men she knew of, he was the 
‘aptain who should command her yacht. He was, indeed, 
admirably adapted to this service, for he was of a kind and 
gentle nature, and loved children, and he had such an 
observing mind that it frequently happened when he had 
looked over a new set of passengers, and. had observed 
their physical tendencies, that he did not take a trip to 
sea at all, but cruised up the smooth quiet waters of the 
Hudson. 

As soon as it could possibly be done, Captain Horn had 
caused messages to be sent to many ports on the French 
and Spanish coast and the long Mediterranean, in order 
that if the Vittorio arrived in any of these harbours, her 
officers and men might be seized and held. But it was a 
long time before there was any news of the pirate ship, and 
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then she was heard of at Mogador, a port on the western 
coast of Morocco, where she had been sold under very 
peculiar circumstances, and for a very small price, by the 
men who had come there in her, and who had departed 
north at different times on trading-vessels which were 
bound for Marseilles and Gibraltar. 

More definite information was received of the third of 
the pirate vessels which had been fitted out to capture the 
Peruvians’ treasure; for, as this vessel approached the 
West Indies, she was overhauled by a Spanish cruiser, who 








finding her manned by a suspicious crew and well supplied 
with firearms, had seized her as a filibuster, and had taken 
her into a Cuban port, where she still remained, with her 


crew in prison, awaiting trial or a tardy release, in case it 
became inconvenient to detain them longer. 

The other pirate vessel on which Captain Hagar and 
his men had been placed when they were forced to leave 
the Dunkery Beacon finally reached Georgetown, British 
Guiana; where, after a long course of legal action, it was 
condemned and sold, and as much of the price as was left 








Willy sat and looked at him. 
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after costs had been paid was handed over to the owners of 
the Dunkery Beacon. 

Among the reasons which made Mrs. Cliff very glad to 
remain at Plainton was one of paramount importance. She 
was now engaged in a great work which satisfied all her 
aspirations and desires to make herself able worthily and 
conscientiously to cope with her income. 

When, after the party on the Summer She’ter had 
separated at New York, and the ex-members of the synod 
had gone to their homes, Mrs. Cliff and her party, which 
included Shirley as well as Captain Horn and his wife, had 
reached Plainton, their minds were greatly occupied with 
the subject of the loss of the Peruvians’ share of the Incas’ 
treasure. It was delightful for Mrs. Cliff and Willy to 
reach again their charming home, and their friends were 
filled with a pleasure which they could scarcely express to 
see and enjoy the beauties and the comforts with which 
Mrs. Cliff had surrounded herself; but there was still upon 
them all the shadow of that great misfortune which had 
happened off the eastern coast of South America. 

News came to them of what had been said and done in 
London, and of what had been said and done not only in 
Peru, but in other States of South America in regard to 
the loss of the treasure, but nothing was said or done 
in any quarter which tended to invalidate their right to 
the share of the gold which had been adjudged to them. 
The portion of the treasure allotted to the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment had been duly delivered to its agents, and it was 
the fault of those agents, acting under the feverish orders 
of their superiors, which had been the reason of its inju- 
dicious and hasty transportation and consequent loss. 

But although the ownership of the treasure, which was 
now in the safe possession of those to whom it had been 
adjudged, was not considered a matter to be questioned or 
discussed, Mrs. Cliff was not satisfied with the case as it 
stood, and her dissatisfaction rapidly spread to the other 
members of the party. It pained her to think that the 
native Peruvians, those who might be considered the 
descendants of the Incas, would now benefit 
from the discovery of the treasure of their ancestors, and 
she announced her intention to devote a portion of her 
wealth to the interests and advantage of these natives. 

Captain Horn was much impressed with this idea, and 
agreed that if Mrs. Cliff would take the management of 
the enterprise into her own hands, he would contribute 
largely to any plan which she might adopt for the benefit 
of the Peruvians. Edna, who now held a large portion of 
the treasure in her own right, insisted upon being allowed 
to contribute her share to this object, and Burke and 
Shirley declared that they would become partners, accord- 
ing to their means, in the good work. 

There was, of course, a great deal of talk and discussion 
in regard to the best way of using the very large amount of 
money which had been contributed by the various members 
of the party; but before Captain Horn and his wife left 
Plainton everything was arranged, and Mrs. Cliff found 
herself at the head of an important and well-endowed 
She 


derive no 


private mission to the native inhabitants of Peru. 
did not make immediately a definite plan of action, but her 
first steps in the direction of her great object showed that 
she was a woman well qualified to organise and carry on 
the great work in the cause of civilisation and enlight- 
enment which she had undertaken. She engaged the 
Reverend Mr. Hodgson and the Reverend Mr. Litchtield, 
both young men whose dispositions lead them to prefer 
earnest work in new and foreign lands to the ordinary 
labours of a domestic parish, to go to Peru to survey the 
scene of the proposed work, and to report what, in their 
opinion, ought to be done and how it should be under- 
taken. 

Mrs. Cliff, now in the very maturity of her mental and 
physical powers, felt that this great work was the most 
congenial task that she could possibly have undertaken, 
and her future life now seemed to open before her in a 
series of worthy endeavours in which her conscientious 
feelings in regard to her responsibilities and her desire to 
benefit her fellow-beings should be fully satisfied. As to 
her fellow-workers and those of her friends who thoroughly 
comprehended the nature of the case, there was a general 
belief that those inhabitants of Peru who were rightfully 
entitled to the benefits of the discovered treasure would, 
under her management and direction of the funds in her 
hands, receive far more good and advantage than they 
could possibly have expected had the treasure gone to the 
Peruvian Government. In fact, there were those who said 
that had the Dunkery Beacon safely arrived in the port of 
Callao, the whole of the continent of South America might 
have been disturbed and disrupted by the immense over- 
balance of wealth thrown into the treasury of one of its States. 

Mr. George Burke was now the only member of our 
little party of friends who did not seem entirely satisfied 
with his condition and prospects. He made no complaints, 
but he was restless and discontented. He did not want to 
go to sea, for he vowed he had had enough of it, and he 
did not seem to find any satisfaction in a life on shore. 
He paid a visit to his mother, but he did not stay with her 
very long, for Plainton seemed to suit him better. But 
when he returned to his house in that town, he soon left it 
to go and spend a few days with Shirley. 

When he came back Mrs. Cliff, who believed that his 
uneasy state of mind was the result of want of occupation 
and the monotonous life of a small town, advised him to 
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go out west and visit Captain Horn. There was so much 
in that grand country to interest and to occupy him, body 
and mind ; but to,this advice Mr. Burke stoutly objected. 

‘‘T’m not going out there,” he said. ‘‘I ve seen enough 
of Captain Horn and his wife. To tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Cliff, that ’s what’s the matter with me.” 

‘I don’t understand you,” said she. 

**Tt’s simply this,” said Burke. ‘Since I’ve seen so 
much of the Captain and his wife, and the happiness they 
get out of each other, I’ve found out that the kind of 
happiness they’ve got is exactly the kind of happiness I 
want, and there isn’t anything else—money, or land, or 
orange groves, or steam-ships—than can take the place 
of it.” 

‘In other words,” said Mrs. Cliff, with a smile, ‘‘ you 
want to get married ?” 

‘“You’ve hit it exactly,” said he. ‘I want a wife. 
Of course, I don’t expect to get exactly such a wife as 
Captain Horn has; they’re about as scarce as buried 
treasure, I take it; but I want one who will suit me and 
who is suited to me. That’s what I want, and I shall 
never be happy until I get her.” , 

‘**T should think it would be easy enough for you to 
get a wife, Mr. Burke,” said Mrs. Cliff. ‘‘ You are in the 
prime of life, you have plenty of money, and I don’t 
believe it would be at all hard to find a good woman who 
would be glad to have you.” 

‘*That’s what my mother said,” said he. ‘When I 
was there she bored me from morning until night by 
telling me I ought to get married, and mentioning girls 
on Cape Cod who would be glad to have me. But there 
isn’t any girl on Cape Cod that I want. To get rid of 
them I came away sooner than I intended.” 

** Well, then,” said Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ perhaps there is some- 
one in particular that you would like to have.” 

‘*That’s it exactly,” said Burke; ‘there is someone 
in particular.” 

‘* And do you mind telling me who it is ?” she asked. 

‘** Since you ask me, I don’t mind a bit,” said he. ‘It’s 


Miss Croup.” 

Mrs. Cliff started back astonished. 

‘Willy Croup!” she exclaimed. 
I don’t think she would suit you.” 

‘*T’d like to know why not ?” he asked quickly. 

‘**Tn the first place,” said she, ‘it’s a long time since 
Willy was a girl.” 

‘‘ That ’s the kind I want,” he answered. ‘‘I don’t want 
to adopt a daughter. I want to marry a grown woman.” 

** Well,” said Mrs. Cliff, ‘‘ Willy is certainly grown. 
But then, it doesn’t seem to me that she would be adapted 
I am sure she has made up her mind to 


* You amaze me! 


to a married life. 
live single, and she hasn’t been accustomed to manage a 
house and conduct domestic affairs. She has always had 
someone to depend upon.” 

‘*That’s what I like,” said he. ‘ Let her depend on 
me. And as to management, you needn't say anything to 
me about that, Mrs. Cliff. I saw her bouncing tothe galley 
of the Summer Shelter, and if she manages other things as 
well as she managed the cooking business there, she'll suit 
me.” 

‘* Tt seems so strange to me, Mr. Burke,” said Mrs. Cliff 
after a few moments’ silence. ‘I never imagined that you 
would care for Willy Croup.” 

Mr. Burke drew himself forward to the edge of the 
chair on which he was sitting; he put one hand on each of 
his outspread knees, and he leaned forward, with a very 
earnest and animated expression on his countenance. 
‘* Now, look here, Mrs. Cliff,” he said, ‘I want to say 
something to you. When I see a young woman brought 
up in the very bosom of the Sunday-school, and on the 
quarterdeck of respectability, and who never, perhaps, 
had a cross word said to her in all her life, or said one to 
anybody, judging from her appearance, and whose mind is 
more like a clean pocket-handkerchief in regard to hard 
words and rough language than anything I can think of ; 
when I see that young woman with a snow-white dis- 
position that would naturally lead her to hymns when- 
ever she wanted to raise her voice above common con- 
versation—when I see that young woman, I say, in a 
moment of life or death to her and everyone about 
her, dash to the door of that engine-room, and shout 
my orders down to that muddled engineer—knowing I 
couldn’t leave the wheel to give them myself—ramming 
them into him as if with the point of a handspike, yelling 
out everything that I said, word for word, without picking 
or choosing, trusting in me that I knew what ought to be 
said in such a moment, and saying it after me, word for 
word, cursing, swearing, slamming down oaths on him 
just as I did, trusting in me all-the time as to what words 
ought to be used, and just warming up that blasted 
engineer until sense enough came to him to make hiin put 
out his hand and back her—then, Mrs. Cliff, I know that 
a woman who stands by me ata time like that will stand 
by me at any time, and that’s the woman I want to stand 

And now, what have you got to say ?” 
‘‘All I have to say,” answered Mrs. Cliff, who had 
been listening intently to Mr. Burke’s extraordinary flow 
of words, ‘‘ all I have to say is, if that’s the way you think 
about her, you ought to speak to her.” 

‘*Madam,” said Burke, springing to his feet, ‘‘ that 
I would have spoken to her before, but I had 
But now that I 


by. 


suits me. 
my doubts about what you’d think of it. 
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see you’re willing to sign the papers, what I want to know 
is, where will I be likely to find Miss Croup *”’ 

Mrs. Cliff laughed. ‘* You are very prompt,’ 
‘and I think you will find Willy in the little parlour 
She was sewing there when I saw her last.” 

In less than a minute Mr. Burke stood before Willy 
Croup in the little parlour. ‘Miss Croup,” said he, ‘I 
want to ask you something.” 

** What is it?” said Willy, letting her work drop in her lap. 

** Miss Croup,” said he, ‘‘ I heard you swear once, and 
I never heard anybody swear better and with more con- 
science. You did that swearing for me, and now I want 
to ask you if you will be willing to swear for me again ? ” 

**No!” said Willy, her cheeks flushing as she spoke ; 
“no, I won’t! It was all very well for you to tell me 
that I didn’t do anything wrong when I talked in that 
dreadful way to Mr. Maxwell, and for you to get the 
ministers to tell me that as I didn’t understand what I was 
saying, of course there was no sin in it; but although I 
don’t feel as badly about it as I did, I sometimes wake up 
in the night and fairly shiver when I think of the words I 
used that day. And I’ve made up my mind, no matter 
whether ships are to be sunk or what is to happen, I will 
never do that thing again, and I don’t want you ever to 
expect it of me.” 

‘**But, William Croup,” exclaimed Mr. Burke, 
forgetting in his excitement that the full form of her 
Christian name was not likely to be masculine, ‘that 
isn't the way I want you to swear this time. What I want 
you to do is to stand up alongside of me in front of a 
minister and swear you'll take me for your loving 
husband, to love, honour, and protect, and all the rest of 
it, till death do us part. Now, what do you say to that ?” 

Willy sat and looked at him. The flush went out of 
her cheeks, and then came again, but it was a different 
kind of a flush this time, and the brightness went out of 
her eyes, and another light, a softer and different light, 
into them. ‘Oh! is that what you want?” she 
**T wouldn’t mind that.” 

THE END. 


’ she said, 


came 
said presently. 








NEW STORY BY HENRY JAMES. 


In our Next Number we shall publish the opening 


chapters of a New Story by HENRY JAMES, entitled 


“THe OTHER Howse,” with Illustrations by WAL 


PAGET. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Lord Halifax gave a clear statement to the English Church 
Union of his views on Reunion. He thinks that the Pope 
should be able to open the way for the return of the 
separated churches of Christendom to Catholic unity on 
analogous terins to those at present in force in the case of 
the Uniat churches of the East, who retain in communion 
with the Roman see all their own customs, privileges, 
rites, and ordinances, and who are practically hardly more 
interfered with by the Pope than the Colonial churches are 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The total number of 
members on the roll is 34,400, and three Bishops joined 
last year. Among the Vice-Presidents are Canon Newbolt 
and Mr. Gladstone’s intimate friend, Sir W. G. I’. 
Phillimore. 

The Abbé Portal contributes to a French periodical a 
note on Mr. Gladstone’s recent letter on Reunion. He 
says: ‘*I do not know whether I dream, or whether it is 
the result already obtained, together with my trust in the 
Holy Father, that inspires me with large hopes, but I ask 
myself whether God, in His merciful Spoviieaen, has not 
permitted this faithful member of the Anglican Church, 
whose vocation it seemed to be to serve in the sanctuary, to 
describe a curve in the course of his long life, so as to put 
at her service a richer experience and a greater authority. 
At all events, we see henceforth Gladstone lending his 
valuable aid to Leo XIII.” 

The Abbé goes on to say that there is a singular 
likeness between these two great men. Both are very 
versatile, and are still well ahead of their generation, and 
not left in the rear. They have come to an age when men 
naturally speak the language of peace and love. So the 
distinguished recluse of Hawarden, as soon as he heard the 
voice of the first Bishop of Christendom, at once recognised 
in his tones his own deepest convictions, and has said so. 

The memorial to the late Christina Rossetti will take 
the form of a reredos in Christ Church, Woburn Square. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones will generally supervise the 
memorial, 

Father Black is going very far in his opposition to the 
remarriage of divorced persons. In a Church paper he 
calls the attention of Continental chaplains to the fact that 
the wife whom a certain dignitary of the Church divorced 
is still living. 

Mr. Tremenheere, the successor of Mr. Dolling in the 
Winchester College Mission, says that the people have 
rallied round him in a wonderful way. Mr. Dolling thinks 
that one of Mr. Tremenheere’s great advantages is that he 
is a Winchester man. Special efforts are to be made to 
secure the consecration of their church this year. 


Much sorrow is felt on the death of Miss Howson, the 
youngest daughter of the late Dean Howson, of Chester. 
She devoted herself to Church work in the town, and 
her strong, straightforward individuality and religious 
character secured for her wonderful success. ‘ Miss 
Maggie,’ as she was lovingly called, rescued many from 
an evil life. She held more advanced Church views than 
those of her father, who was an Evangelical of a liberal 
type. She had six months of intense pain, and then a 
critical operation, after which she gently passed away.—V. 
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FROM A SCOTTISH WORKSHOP. 

BY ANDREW LANG. 
Some weeks ago I mentioned here the story of ‘‘ Feckless 
Fanny,” commemorated by Mrs. Hunter in a poem called 
‘The Mad Lady and her Sheep.” Teckless Fanny 
suggested the idea of Madge Wildfire to Scott; but he 
found the sheep impracticable. He mentions, or his friend 
Train mentions, a ballad on the subject. 


Mr. Frank Miller, a collector of Annandale ballads, 
kindly gives me some additional information. He knows 
an old fisherman whose grandfather, born in 1757, 
remembered seeing poor Fanny at Darnock, a village near 
Annan. Wilson, the author of ‘‘ Border Tales,” obtained 
a copy of the ballad, and it may have been printed by hin. 
The old fisher remembers some of the piece, of which 
Mr. Miller cites two verses— 

She loved a young shepherd 

Below her degree, 

Which brought her to ruin 

And sad misery. 


When the Squire came to know 
Ilis passion grew hot, 
And with loaded pistol 
| The shepherd he shot. 
We need not very much regret the rest of this composition. 
As to Mrs. Hunter, who wrote the ‘‘ Cherokee Death Song,” 
Mr. Miller says, ‘‘ Dr, Gregory thought Burns might 
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lives by the unique merit of a dozen pieces at most. Ilis 
passion, his affection, his sincerity, his love of nature and 
of home, his amiable recklessness —these are expressed in 
brief classical perfection; these are immortal and for all 
time. Everyone who knows Latin at all knows the Sparrow, 
an the Elegy for the Sparrow—things so Italian that they 
sca. ely seem Romana, with their musical dimimutives— 

Ad solam dominam usque pipiabat, 

Qui nune it per iter tenebricosum 

Tilue, unde negant redire quemquam, 
to that bourne whence no traveller returns. The motive is 
like a motive of the Greek Anthology, but somehow we 
are made to feel more deeply the lacryme rerum. No 
other ancient poem seems so modern as the ‘* Phaselus ille,”’ 
the little yacht whose timbers regret the green wood: the 
steep where they stood, and the waters to which they dipped 
their boughs. ‘The poems of love, happy, or outraged and 
despairing, when desire survives affection and faith, remind 
one, perhaps, of Alfred de Musset ; but what a brief, grave 
pregnancy of painful thought is theirs, as if of one suffer- 
ing, first of mankind, this agony, and recording it in 
immortal words! The flagrantes oculi of Clodia have 
burned these poems into the heart of the world. No more 
he asks that she should return his love, no more, what may 
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I was? Surely a “sketch” ofa fellow’s life and works 
(by a person who has not seen one nor read the other) 
might be printed, if desirable, and adorned with a photo- 
graph like that of a vache enragée, without this eternal 
insistence on one’s not being ‘‘an Immortal.” Very few 
people are immortal—not the dentist round the corner, the 
doctor in the next street, the solicitor over the way. We 
professional men work for bread and butter, not for endur- 
ing fame. We wish to live and say our say, not to secure 
eternal fame, like Catullus and a few others. Perhaps 
Jones, and Smith, and Brown, who also ply the pen for a 
livelihood, have these slaves of the paragraph, to keep 
whispering ‘‘Thou too must die!” ‘They are very con- 
stant and voluble behind the cab or omnibus which serves 
for my triumphal car, I know, and, for some reason, they 
are usually Scotch! The scie becomes tedious, and is 
entirely superfluous. Pertinacious young Scotch scribblers, 
I never dreamed of being any more deathless than you are ! 
The heat of the weather and the incessant provocations may 
explain, if they do not excuse, these splenetic remarks. 


I extract from the Author the following ingenuous 
remarks by a writer who is not splenetic 


Though my books have never been reviewed in the Times, 











THE MATABILE INSURRECTION, REBELS TRYING TO CUT OFF THE GOVERNMENT-HOUSE PICKET 


Mr. Prior writes: “I chanced to he looking in the direction of Governnent House when I saw the enemy running down the slope as though to cut our men off. 


One man, Parsons, was hit, and fell dead from his saddle. His body was recovered the next duy, and found to be stabbed all over. 


derive benefit from the study of her poetry!” Burns's 
literary advisers had most extraordinary ideas, and I fancy 
that, to some extent, they threw him ‘‘ out of his stride.” 


Messrs. Macmillan, in their ‘‘ Parnassus Library,” now 
publish ‘‘ Catullus,” edited by Dr. Palmer, of Trinity, 
Dublin. The only fault one can hint at is the gay 
Pompeian decoration of the covers—not quite in keeping. 
As to the editing I am far too ignorant to speak. ‘The 
two earliest manuscripts are of the fourteenth century. 
Catullus was not a favourite of the Middle Ages, as Ovid 
was. The two manuscripts seem to be children of a 
Verona manuscript, now lost, but extant in the ninth 
century. The Verona, again, was from a yet earlier 
manuscript in I’rance. Mr. Robinson Ellis was lucky 
enough to unearth the best manuscript at the Bodleian. 
How casual and hazardous are the chances which have 
preserved to us great poets of the dead world ! 


I do not think I have read Catullus since I was seven- 
teen till now. One’s old impressions are unaltered. I 
still cannot care for—indeed, I cannot translate without a 
dictionary—-much of his Billingsgate, and what IT can read 
is disgusting 

Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio, 


says Landor, and we need not dwell on the stains. Catullus 


Facsimile of a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior. 


not be, that she should be true. He only beseeches the 
gods to heal his malady— 
O di, reddite mi hoe pro pietate mea! 

What does he mean by his ‘‘ piety”? Loyalty in life and 
love, perhaps, for otherwise he was not vir pietate gravis. 
Then there is the gem of a poem on Sirmio, and the Lament 
for his brother, and the Epithalamium—at once so grave, so 
gay, and so tender—and the unique ‘‘ Attis,’’ which, I own, 
I can never admire as most readers admire it, though I am 
not quite so insensible to its merits as were Mr. Grant 
Allen’s West Indian pupils. Lord Tennyson has repro- 
duced the measure in ‘ Boadicea,’’ Mr. Allen has trans- 
lated the poem for English readers. But, though the lines 
dance like the waving thyrsi of the Mvzenads, I never 
have felt at home with this famous composition. Catullus 
seems to be known, as a man, by his students more than 
almost any other poet. None is more free from pose and 
affectation, none writes more absolutely from the heart, 
none has so little waste of words. And yet, out of a 
hundred and sixteen pieces, do more than a dozen bear the 
stamp of immortality ? These are winged and deathless, 


Perhaps no penman has been so assiduously told as the 
present perspiring hack that he is ‘‘ not one of the 
Immortals.” Good Heaven, gentlemen, one feels inclined 
to cry when yet another of the brief biographers of the 
living insists on this too conspicuous fact, who ever thought 


ON APRIL 25: DEATH OF PARSONS. 


A ride for life ensued. 


” 


they have been noticed in nearly all the leading London 
journals, including those of a literary character. I was so 
pleased with the praise given to one of my works that I had 
extracts from the reviews reprinted, and sent several hundreds 
of copies to my friends. I do not think they increased the 
sale by half a dozen. 

In the town where I am known my books have a certain 
vogue, and have been added to the stock of the libraries. I 
took one of them from the bookshelves a short time ago and 
examined it; it had been rebound, many pages were missing, 
it was dirty, dogeared, and full of marginal notes and inter- 
lineations, all of which was very gratifying to the author. 

‘This book seems to have had a fair amount of wear,’’ [ 
remarked to the lady librarian. 

‘*Oh, yes, it is almost always out,’’ she replied. 

‘* Why don’t you get a new copy? Many pages of this one 
are missing,’ I suggested. 

‘We never increase our stock more than we can help,’’ 
she answered, and I fancy that is the general rule. 

I am not an embittered man. I think, however, I have 
been mainly encouraged to continue writing by the very 
favourable reviews my books have obtained.—C., H. 


” 


Is this not a good, innocent creature? Reviews do not 
increase his popularity, but they are not wasted. They 
cause a glow in his honest heart, and nurse the sacred 
flame. Moreover, he is read in his native town, though 
his volume is quite imperfect. His townsmen love and 
admire him; but to pay four shillings and sixpence for 
a copy of his masterpiece they have no mind. This 
man’s geniality of heart, like the conscience of the old 
Earl Mareschal, ‘‘ would gild the walls of a dungeon.” 
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THE STOCKYARDS OF CHICAGO. 

One of the first lions supposed to be “done” by any 
stranger happening within the gates of Chicago is the 
stockyards, which represent so large a part in the 
commercial position of the -Western city. Columbus's 
descendant, the Spanish Duke whom the American nation 
entertained at the time of the opening of the Chicago 
Exhibition, inevitably ‘‘did” the stockyards. As a pre- 
paration, he turned up his trousers, and in wettish weather 
that is very necessary if you are to go through with tho 
thing thoroughly. The stockyards are remarkable and 
immense, the greatest standing agricultural show in the 
world, but they can hardly be described as a pleasure- 
ground. That is why eighty per cent of the Chicagoans 
tell you, ‘‘ Oh, no; I have never been to the yards myself, 
but you ought, of course, to see them before you leave the 
city.” Parenthetically it may be added that something 
like the other twenty per cent of Chicagoans are employed 
in and about the stockyards. 

About sixty years ago, when Chicago was a bagatelle 
to what it has now become, somebody slaughtered and 
pack 1 the first lot of cattle and hogs. Perhaps a few 
Illinois braves were spectators of this informal founding of 
the stock-markets, if their origin may be so expressed. 
No Illinois braves remain to contemplate in wonderment— 
and roll up their trousers—the miles of territory which are 
covered by, say, the Union Stockyards. These are the 
centre of the whole business, and 1f you could see them 
from the top of a Chicago ‘** sky-scraper,” the impression 
you would get would be that of a huge town of cattle- 
pens. They have fifty miles of feeding-troughs, and there 
are eighty miles of railway roads connecting them with the 
outside world. Artesian wells, sunk to a great depth, 
secure an ample supply of water, and contiguous is all the 
machinery of slaughter and packing. LEight or nine 
million hogs, between three and four million head of 
cattle, and fully two million sheep, find their way into 
the stock-markets of Chicago in the course of a year. 
Needless to say, it is mostly as carcases and tinned meat 
that these animals go forth again, but not entirely so, since 
Chicago does a large market in livestock. 

The men, wearing broad soft hats, who ride about the 
stockyards on wiry nags, give a certain sense of pic- 
turesqueness to the scene; imply a sort of whiff of the 
prairie from which the thousands of cattle in the pens have 
come. But the note of the stockyards is very, very matter- 
of-fact, the atmosphere a trifle ‘*‘ bluggy ”; and even those 
who have found fortunes here prefer to have suburban 
castles in another suburb. <A hog, be it explained, does not 
quite go into one end of a machine squealing and come out 
sausages at the other, but no doubt that will come some day. 
Indeed, there does not seem to be any reason why the hog 
should not be cooked and eaten also; only then the 
Japanese army, for instance, and the rest of the outside 
population of the world which Chicago feeds on tinned 
meat, would have to go hungry. Seriously, if the stock- 
markets of Chicago were by any possibility to bob out of 
existence to-morrow, the effect on the feeding arrange- 
ments of the world would be no trifle. 
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The Tale of Balen. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
(Chatto and Windus).—The ballad manner is not native to 
Mr. Swinburne, and to turn Malory’s tale of Sir Balen the 
Savage directly into verse the ballad manner is needed. 
Working in a medium not his own, whatever defects the 
poem may have are inevitable. A little less of elaborate 
rhythm one would ask at times, and yet, seeing who is the 
0et, we miss the abundance of suave undulatory motions 
. has led us always to expect; a little more clearness and 
directness of narrative would be welcome, and yet we are 
not sure if we like him when he works with a meagre 
supply of room for melodious circumlocutions. It is 
neither quite Mr. Swinburne’s nor another’s. It is a very 
inconsistent »roduction ; nevertheless it is a fine poem. 
Whether the strange tale is best told in this comparatively 
simple fashion or in ennyson’s much more elaborate one 
is not to be decided hastily; but we think there can be no 
doubt that this later version, with all its obvious weak- 
nesses, is the more successful of the two. Sir Balen is the 
most mysterious and one of the most suggestive of all 
Malory’s heroes. Tennyson took hints for him from 
various sources, and made a strange, interesting, but most 
unconvincing tale. Yet on Tennyson’s lines, someone in 
these psychological days might still find the wild knight, 
who at court or on quest always seems an alien, a profit- 
able theme, laying stress on the little-understood mental 
temper of the man. Malory, save for a few dark words, 
deals with his more outward adventures, and Mr. Swin- 
burne follows the chronicler almost literally. The result 
is a simpler and more picturesque narrative 
than that in the ‘‘Idylls of the King”; the 
chief incidents described being the early dis- 
grace of Balen when he slew a churlish 
kinsman of the King; his winning back of 
favour by the encounter which gained him 
the fatal sword and by fighting for Arthur 
against the Welsh king; his pursuit of the 
invisible deadly knight; the killing of 
Garlon ; his rescue by Merlin from the castle 
that fell in ruins at Pellam’s death; the 
treacherous enticement to throw away his 
shield and to joust with a strange knight, no 
other then Balan his beloved brother; the 
mortal wounds they gave each other; and 
their mutual recognition at the hour of 
death. Only the last incident repeats at any 
length the theme of Tennyson’s poem, which 
is more concerned with Balen’s devotion to 
Guinevere and his wild grief when he dis- 
covers the Queen’s guilty love for Lancelot. 
Here, as in the ‘‘ Morte d’ Arthur,” Balen is 
a more human and a sturdier hero. And 
none the less poetically mysterious, I think, 
for that fewer attempts are made to explain 
the temper and the meaning of his strange 
adventure. But choosing Malory’s very 
words at times, and repressing his need for 
space and flow of language, Mr. Swinburne 
breaks out every now and again into his own 
harmonies — 


And sorrowing for their strange love's sake 
Rode Balen forth by lawn and lake, 
By moor and moss and briar and brake, 
And in his heart their sorrow spake 

Whose lips were dumb as death, and said 
Mute words of presage blind and vain 
As rain-stars blurred and marred by rain 
To wanderers on a moonless main 

Where night and day seem dead. 


There we have Mr. Swinburne and no other. 
Theories are made to be upset, and just 
where the rude native accent of the tale is 
changed, most unfortunately, theory says, 
to the smooth reflective tones of the modern 
yoet, there is a gain in power. After all, the 
Post manner for a poem is the manner of the 
poet at his best. 


It is not saying too much for Colonel 
N. Newnham-Davis’s little book of stories, 
Three Men and a God (Downey and Co.) 
that its human interest, at once apparent, 
is only subordinate to its cleverness. Of 
Anglo-Indian stories since Rudyard Kipling 
first charmed our fancies there has been a 
steady downpour — continuous, but not gifts. 
always invigorating. If genuine humour include 
alternating with pathos, and even tragedy, 
fittingly described, can claim a_ hearing, 
however, Colonel Newnham-Davis should 
be able to count on the popular vote. The elephant-headed 
god Ganesh, or rather one of his small stone prototypes, plays 
the part of first villain in the opening chapters with great 
effect. A capital picture of barrack manners---and the 
want of them—follows in a genuinely humorous tale called 
‘‘A Pet Monkey,” Patrick Brady, Black Kelley, and 
other heroes of H Company here outdoing in eccentric 
valour, or nearly so, the classic ‘‘ soldiers three”’ of Kipling 
himself ; while a vividly presented interior of the Chinese 
eating-house, with its subsequent comedy in two acts, 
strikes one as a flexible bit of word-painting. An 
experience in the Land of the Rising Sun is daintily 
detailed through seven chapters devoted to ‘‘The Budha of 
Tatsuta,” and the rape of an Eastern deity was surely never 
accomplished with such engaging effrontery as that to 
which Bulha was on this occasion a victim at Black 
Kelley’s irreverent pleasure. ‘A Modern Rajah,” as ren- 
dered by our observant author, combines the Sybaritism 
of a thousand generations with the modern veneer of 
European salons, and in the piecing together of. these 
opposing parts we have a character-study which does the 
author's powers and pen no little credit. Some will think 
‘*A Millionaire,” with its realistic rendering of lepers 
worshipping round the shrine of a native saint, the 
strongest story in the book. But there is a sufficient 
diversity for all tastes, and ‘‘ A Company Gaff” gives us 
an account of tableaux vivants in barracks after the usual 


WRITERS OF THE DAY: 


Muse has frequently paid honour. 
and he was born in 1837. 


Savage Landor in Florence. 


years later, of “ Atalanta in Calydon, 
In 1866 the famous “ Poems and Ballads’ confirmed his reputation. 
“Songs Before Sunrise,” “ Bothwell,” “Mary Stuart.’ ‘Tristram of Lyonesse,” 
“‘ Astrophel,” and other volumes of verse, lyrical and dramatic, together with several volumes 


of prose essays. His latest poem, ‘ The Tale of Balen,” is reviewed in these columns. 


non-commissioned idea, which, without being overdrawn, 
is intensely diverting. Colonel Newnham- Davis, in fact, 
understands the fine art of story-telling, and, apparently, 
owns a mine of original material as well. His first book 
will ensure a welcome for its successor. 


Mr. Bridges has lavished the resources of a fine poetic 
talent on the Ode to Musio (Elkin Mathews), written for 
last year’s bi-centenary commemoration of Purcell. The 
plan and execution are alike elaborate. A prose analysis 
prefixed to the Ode describes it as an invitation to Music 
to return to us so that England shall again be pre- 
eminent for music as she was in the sixteenth century. 
Her return is invoked in the names of Liberty, Poetry, 
and her own. ‘* With Liberty is associated the idea of the 
Forest, with Poetry that of pastoral scenes and husbandry, 
and the Sea is introduced as the type of love at once 
isolating our patriotism and making our bond with the 
rest of the world.” ‘To say nothing of the sequel, which 
includes a fine lament over the lot of man, the whole 
closing with a ‘picture of the ideal world of delight 
created by Art,” here is ample scope for a true poet, 
such as Mr. Bridges is. His Ode—‘‘ linked sweetness 
long drawn out’’—is full of bright pictures and noble 
thoughts. With all its beauty and suggestiveness, 
ordinary readers, however, may be disposed to find in it 
one deficiency. Purcell, in honour of whom the Ode is 
written, is directly referred to only once, and then very 
briefly. As Gray in his fine ode on the ‘ Progress of 
Poesy” sang of great poets, with Shakspere at the head of 
those of England, surely it would have been well if 
Mr. Bridges had devoted if only one strophe to great 





Photographed by F. Hollyer from the portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A. 


Mr. Swinburne is a son of the late Admiral Charles Henry Swinburne and grandson of Sir 
John Edward Swinburne, Bart., of Capheaton, in the county of Northumberland, to which his 
His mother was a daughter of the third Earl of Ashburnham, 
At the age of twenty he entered at Balliol College, Oxford, and after 
leaving the University spent some time in foreign travel, which included a sojourn with Walter 
In 1861 he published two plays, “The Queen Mother” and 
“Rosamund,” but his work did not attract much critical attention until the appearance, three 
” which proclaimed the advent of a new poet of the finest 
His later works 


musicians, or at least to Purcell as at the head of those 
of England. In the invocation which Mr. Bridges makes 
Sorrow address to Music are the lines— 
Lament, fair-hearted Queen, lament with me; 
For when thy seer died no song was sung, 
Nor for our heroes fal’n by land or sea 
Hath honour found a tongue, 
Nor aught of beauty for their tomb can frame 
Worthy their noble name. 


Why should not Mr. Bridges have seized the opportunity 
to do for Music’s chief English ‘‘seer” what was left 
undone by Purcell’s own generation and all those that 
have followed it ? 


In these days, when a battle is followed by a newspaper 
account of it almost as quickly as the flash of its cannon 
by the report, it is odd to come upon a Rip-van-Winkle 
description of the blunders of Chelmsford and Durnford, 
the heroism of Bromhead and Chard, the disaster of 
Tsandula, and the Spartan stand at Rorke’s Drift. Never- 
theless, The Africander (Fisher Unwin) is as opportune as 
it is interesting, since Africa, both commercially ard 
politically, is more to the front to-day than ever, and since 
there is hardly anything African which Mr. Clairmonte has 
not been or seen. The apology for his style with which 
he prefaces his adventures is as uncalled for as it is 
modest, for everything he describes— farming, mining, 
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campaigning, sporting—is simply but effectively brought 
before you. Mr. Clairmonte’s experience of the Matabili 
and of the Boers is worth noting, since it was antecedent 
to the events which have coloured English views of the two 
peoples. For the Matabili he has nothing but praise as 
a fine race. Of the Boer, however, at least of the Loer 
of the Transvaal, he says hard things. ‘ He is a low, 
murderous, incestuous (1 use the word in its most literal 
sense), cowardly demi-savage.” ‘That is the ‘* Dopper” 
or ‘“‘'I'rek Boer”; the Free State Boer ‘is somewhat 
better, while those in the old Colony, called J)utch- 
Africanders, are almost on a level with the Mnglish 
Africander.” Mr. Clairmonte endorses the charge aguinst 
the Boers of savage ill-usage of the natives. ‘They flog the 
wretched creatures regularly, occasionally shoot them, and 
sometimes even ‘‘ krink”? them. ‘' ‘Io ‘ krink’ is the most 
dreadful punishment that can be inflicted. The head of 
the victim is tied to the off hind wheel of a wagon, and 
his feet to the off front wheel. The pole is then pulled 
over to the near side. The torture entailed by this process 
is somewhat similar to that of the old-fashioned rack.” 


Behind the Magic Mirror (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.), 
as an exposé of Spiritualism, Theosophy, etc., is as candid 
as it is clever. It does not deny—for there is no denying— 
that some of the intermittent manifestations are genuine 
and inexplicable, but it shows up with telling force their 
inanity, capriciousness, and demoralising influence. At 
the same time, we cannot quite understand the position of 
the author as expressed through her hero—who avows 
himself an unattached Christian—that ‘spiritual truths 
cennot be proved by material means. ‘lhey belong to 
another region.” But surely, without its 
miracles, Christianity is simply a revised 
edition of Buddhism, while, without the 
miracle of the Resurrection, it is an arch 
without its key-stone. However, it is as a 
story the book will be weighed and found far 
from wanting. Two-thirds of it, indeed, is 
about as clever in its character-drawing and 
in the dramatic force of its scenes as it well 
could be, and, if the dénouement is trite and 
tame it is probably because the author tired 
of her puppets. The hero’s commonplace 
exposure of the commonplace cheat which 
drove the heroine into exile and almost to 
suicide, is unworthy of him and of the 
author’s ingenuity ; while the carriage acci- 
dent and the consequent nursing of the hero, 
which evoked or revealed the heroine's love, 
is a cheap piece of stage business to be found 
in a novel of such exceptional originality 
and power as ‘‘ Behind the Magic Mirror.” 


The Bamboo Garden (Macmillan and Co.), 
exquisitely illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
will be a joy for ever to gardeners and a 
revelation to the non-gardening world. It 
seems that the bamboo is cultivated exten- 
sively and successfully all over the three 
kingdoms, and rewards its cultivators by its 
exquisite grace alone. It is an interestingly 
odd plant, flowering rarely, but at the same 
precise moment all over Europe and Africa ! 
In 1868 flowers appeared on plants as far 
apart as Paris and Marseilles in Irance 
and in the Government Gardens of the 
Hamma at Algiers at the same precise 
moment. Again, it no sooner flowers than 
it dies. M. St. Hilaire passed through a 
Brazilian forest of bamboos fifty feet high 
in full flower, but on his return a few 
months later the entire forest had dis- 
appeared. This beautifully got-up book 
yromises to make the cultivation of the 
coches more and more fashionable and 
successful. 


If poetic justice had not tragically dis- 
posed of Lady Maud in 7'wo Women and a 
Man (Walter Scott, Limited), she would 
have cynically rechristened the story ‘A 
Donkey between Two Bundles of Hay.” 
Certainly Paul, for whom, as his evil angel, 
she fights so hard, as against his guardian 
angel of a wife, is a feeble creature, whose 
loyalty is hardly a match for his vanity. 
But he is none the less natural and alive. 
Yet more natural, alive, and lively is Lady 
Maud, as masterly a sketch of a heart- 
less and vicious flirt as could well be 
drawn; while Paul’s wife and good angel, 
Evelyn Fane, is set over against her in 
admirable contrast to ‘‘show us how divine a thing a 
woman may be made.” Whether any woman, except the 
patient Griselda, would have invited such a creature as 
Maud, knowing her past, and knowing also her power and 
her purpose, into the house with so feeble a husband as 
Paul, is more than doubtful. There is no doubt, however, 
of the general lifelikeness of this very clever little story. 


The chief fault to be found with the latest addition 
to the dainty ‘‘Iris Library,” The Witch of Withyford 
(J. M. Dent), is the gratuitous introduction of a witch 
into Withyford. Never was there a grosser violation of the 
Horatian ‘‘ Nec deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
inciderit,” since the charming heroine was kidnapped in 
her infancy from the most commonplace of motives and in 
the most commonplace of ways. The ‘ witch,” jealous 
not without reason of the Squire’s young bride, broods 
over her wrongs till the birth of a girl gave her the chance 
of revenge. ‘I then sold myself to the devil,” she con- 
fesses on her death-bed, ‘‘ but I b’ain’t going to say how” ; 
but the reader is perplexed to know, not how, but why. 
She needed no special satanic assistance in order to drug 
the drink of the only other servant left in the house, and, 
while she slept, to hand the baby over to the accomplice 
she had arranged with. However, the witch is the only 
personage the reader wishes away in Miss Gratiana 
Chanter’s pretty little story. 
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From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 
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From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. S-ppings Wright. 
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WRECK OF THE “DRUMMOND CASTLE.” 
One of the most terrible of modern disasters at sea has 
now been added to the list of painful events by which the 
present year has been signalised, and by a tragic coincidence 
the new catastrophe brings sorrow in especial degree to British 
homes whose interests are divided between 
the mother-country and her South African 
settlements. Shortly before midnight 
on Tuesday, June 16, the Castle Line 
steamer Drummond Custle, homeward 
bound from Delagoa Bay, Natal, and 
Capetgwn, struck on a rock off Ushant 
and sank in about three minutes with 
all her passengers and crew save three 
persons. ‘The whole disaster happened 
so quickly that but little account can be 
given of its circumstances, but the details 
supplied by the survivors, Quartermaster 
Charles Wood, J. Godbolt, seaman, and a 
Mr. Marquardt, passenger, are as follows 

The Drummond Custle, one of the Castle 
Line intermediate steamers, sailed from 
Capetown on May 28, bearing officers and 
crew numbering 104 all told, and 143 
passengers. The vessel arrived at Las 
Palmas on June 12, after a good voyage, 
and left again before nightfall of the 
same day. There was a fine rain on 
the evening of the fatal day, and as the 
night advanced a heavy mist prevailed. 

The water was smooth, however, and 
full speed was maintained. About eleven 
o'clock, when most of the passengers were 
still up, the vessel suddenly struck 
violently upon a rock with such dire 
effect that she immediately began to 
settle down, bows foremost. The com- 
mander, Captain Pierce, who, with all 
his crew, seems to have behaved with 
admirable self-possession and courage, at 
once realised that there was no possibility 
of righting the vessel, and ordered the 
boats to be launched. A scene of heart- 
rending horror followed. The devouring 
sea poured in so fast that the boats were 
swamped before they could be got out, 
and amid agonised cries, men, women, 
and children were engulfed in the wreck. 
Some jumped into the sea in order 
to get clear of the sinking vessel, 
but even of these only the three already 
mentioned escaped alive. Quartermaster 
Wood was in the act of loosing the cutter 
when she was dragged down ~-by the 
sinking ship, and he only jumped clear 
of her just in time. On some floating 
débris he found the sailor Godbolt, and 
together they kept afloat on their raft of 
refuge until they were picked up by some 
fishermen the next morning and landed 
on the island of Moléne. Mr. Marquardt, 
the only other survivor, was rescued 
by another fishing-boat. 

The little island of Moléne is the nearest point 
ot land to the rocks upon which the Drummond Castle 
was wrecked, and upon its rocky coast, some two 
hundred yards wide, many of the dead bodies of the sea’s 
victims have been washed up. The men of the island were 
out at sea, fishing, when the first bodies were discovered, 
and the work of carrying them ashore was done by the 
women of the island with the aid of their priest, the Abbé 
Le Jeune. The corpses were reverently laid out in one of 
the houses of the village, the islanders placing crucifixes 
near them, and on the following day the. Abbé held a 
solemn funeral service, and 
the dead were buried in a 
number of graves, without 
coffins, owing to the scarcity 
of wood on the island, but 
with all the care and rever- 
ence that the simple fisher 
population could show. The 
island of Ushant lies to the 
north-west of Moléne, and 
bodies have been washed 
ashore both there and at 
other spots. Ushant has 
long been known amongst 
seamen as a dangerous point 
to be approached with 
due caution, owing to its 
surrounding rocks and the 
strong currents which play 
in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. Vessels approach- 
ing, therefore, keep care- 
fully to the west of the 
Ushant Light. With this 
precaution, Ushant is con- 
stantly weathered by ships 
of all kinds, as one of the 
horns of the Bay of Biscay. 
llomeward-bound vessels 
approach the point that 
their passage may be 
signalled, and it seems 
probable that as the Drum- 
Castle held on her 
way with this object in 
view she was carried out 
of her proper course by 
the combined effects of 
mist and current. The 
survivors attest the fact 








mond 


that no lights had been 
sighted when the vessel struck the reef, known as 
one of the Pierres Vertes. This group of rocks lies 
at the southern entrance of the Fromvyeur Sound, which 
separates Ushant from the neighbouring islands. The 
reef is south-east of the southern point of Ushant, and 
has long been well known’as a dangerous one. It is, 
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therefore, impossible to think that Captain Pierce could 
deliberately have taken such a course, more especially 
since he was one of the most tried and trusted officers of 
the Castle Line Company, in whose service he had been 
for many years. 

The news of the terrible wreck caused a most painful 
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sensation in London, and, indeed, throughout England, 
and much sympathy was expressed for Sir Donald Currie 
and the company. The Drummond Castle was well known 
to many people besides the mourners of its deid crew and 
passengers, having been a familiar object in the company’s 
docks on the Thames. She was not one of the company’s 
largest vessels, but one of its intermediate steamers, which 
call at Las Palmas instead of at Madeira, and then make 
straight for London without calling at Plymouth, as is the 
custom of the mail steam-ships of the Castle Line. The vessel 
was built in 1881 by Messrs: Elder and Co., of Glasgow, 


THE CAPE LINER “DRUMMOND CASTLE,’?’ WRECKED OFF USHANT, JUNE 16. 


and was entered upon the Admiralty lists as a first-class 
transport. Subscription lists have been opened both in 
London and in Capetown for the relief of the families 
whose tragic bereavement is accompanied by financial 
distress. The Castle Company and Sir Donald Currie 
himself have headed the list with handsome contributions, 
and other generous aid has been given. 
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THE LATE LORD LILFORD. 


It has been said that Lord Lilford, who died on June 16 at 
his Northamptonshire seat, Lilford Hall, near Oundle, 
knew more about birds and their habits than any other 
man in the Upper House, but it would be quite appropriate 
to compare him with a far larger aggre- 
gate of his contemporaries and still affirm 
the superiority of his knowledge. For 
the late Peer was one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornithologists of our time, as 
well as an accomplished naturalist gener- 
ally, and a writer of considerable scientific 
authority upon all matters geological. 
From his youth upwards Lord Lilford’s 
chief interests centred in his natural 
history studies, of which ornithology 
came in the course of time to be his 
favourite branch. To the scientific study 
of the birds of Great Britain he made 
many valuable contributions, and his 
elaborate work, ‘‘ Coloured Figures of 
the Birds of the British Islands,” is 
still in course of publication, though now 
nearing its completion, the thirty-second 
part having been issued in the spring of 
the present year. This work may be 
regarded as the chief accomplishment of 
Lord Lilford’s life. His other con- 
tributions to the literature of natural 
history include a valuable yolume on 
the birds of Northamptonshire, and 
many articles and notes published in the 
Ibis, the journal of the British Orni- 
thologists’ Union, of which he was for a 
number of years President. To this paper 
he sent the results of many important 
observations of the birds of Spain and 
other Continental countries. He also 
contributed to the Zoologist and to the 
** Proceedings ” of the Zoological Society. 
Of recent years the sphere of Lord 
Lilford’s activities was sadly restricted. 
Never entirely robust in health, he was 
latterly crippled by rheumatic gout, but 
the splendid store of knowledge which he 
had accumulated in earlier years stood 
him in good stead and enabled him to 
a his projected labours even after 
1e became an invalid. 

Lilford Hall has for many years been 
the home of a remarkably fine collection 
of living animals and birds, many of them 
of great rarity ; while the cases of stuffed 
specimens form a most valuable museum. 
Here, amid his treasures, as he would 
have wished, Lord Lilford passed away ; 
but though he had made his headquarters 
on this picturesque Northamptonshire 
estate for a long pericd, he also owned a 
still finer property in Lancashire, in addi- 
tion to the lands of the Fox family in 
Wiltshire and St. Ann’s Hill, Chertsey, 
the home of Charles James Fox. ‘The 
two latter estates he inherited respectively from his aunt, 
the last Lady Holland, and his brother, the Hon. 
Leopold Fox-Powys, who died only three years ago. 
Lord Lilford —Thomas Lyttleton Henry Powys, fourth 
Baron—was born sixty-three years ago. His father was 
the third Baron Lilford and his mother was the daughter 
of the third Lord Holland, hence his ultimate succession 
to the Fox property, to which reference has already been 
made. Lord Lilford’s first wife was a Miss Brandling, of 
Low Gosforth, Northumberland, whose son, Captain the 
Hon. John Powys, now succeeds to the title. She dicd 

some eleven years ago, and 
the late peer subsequently 
married a daughter of Mr. 
Ker Baillie-Hamilton. 


A stained glass window 
in joint memory of the late 
Major Victor Ferguscn, 
who died during the rece nt 
Ashanti Expedition, and his 
father, the late Colonel J. &. 
lerguson, has been placed 
by his mother, Lady Paston 
Cooper, in Polebrook 
Church, near Oundle. 


At a meeting held to 
discuss the Education Bill 
the Rey. C. W. Brooke, of 
Stroud Green, said it was 
a terrible fact that Church 
people were utterly apa- 
thetic at the present time 
about the passing of the 
Bill. One clergyman ex- 
pressed doubts about Clause 
27. He did not see how 
Jewish children could be 
taught the Jewish religion 
in a Church school. ‘The 
idea of allowing the religion 
most opposed to Christianity 
to be taught in Christian 
schools was to him most 
astonishing. A Cardiff lay- 
man strongly defended the 
clause. He said it was 
perfectly true that in most 
country places Dissenters 
would not teach Church children their own religion, and that 
to get the right of teaching the Catholic faith in Board 
Schools, it was worth while to submit to the slight incon- 
venience that might arise from the energy of Dissenting 
preachers in country parishes. In large districts of Wales 
the School Board was in possession, and the Church childien 
were handed over to “‘ the tender mercies of Dissent.’’ 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 
I fancy it must be difficult for any writer free to choose his 
own subject to avoid swelling the wail of sorrow which has 
arisen through the land at the loss of the Drumn:ond Castle. 
There are calamities the direct consequences of which, though 
terrible enough, only affect a comparatively small section 
of the community, but which, nevertheless, stir a whole 
nation to her depths as no battle, however disastrous, could 
stir her—as no political event of the greatest magnitude 
could move her. 


I feel certain that I do not exaggerate when I ‘say 
that the foundering of that good ship comes Within this 
lescription. In vain does one ransack one’s mind for a 
more terrible catastrophe, as if the finding of. such could 
lessen our poignant sorrow at this one, and the mind 
happily fails to supply it. The mind at best brings only 
the remembrance of a few parallels in which the ‘‘ eleventh 
hour” to repent and to make their peace with their Creator 
was ruthlessly denied to the victims. Personally, T only 
recollect two, in which a mass of unconscious humanity, 
wrapped in deep sleep, or perhaps dreaming of vsarm 
welcome from expectant friends, was hurled from life into 
eternity without that moment of transition for which even 
the most sceptical and doubting instinctively wish—nay, 
pray. The one is known to the world at large as the Tay 
bridge disaster; the other, perhaps not so well remembered 
by now, was the foundering of the Dunbar. 


The latter-mentioned tragedy bears the closer resem- 
blance to that of last week. I am not absolutely certain of 
the year in which it happened, but have an idea it was 
in °57, at which time I was a mere lad, though for 
reasons not necessary to relate here it made a great impres- 
sion upon me; and when, some score of years later, 1 met 
with a printed account of it, I preserved it carefully. 


The Dunbar was what nowadays we should call a 
fashionable liner. She plied regularly between London 
aml Sydney, and on her last voyage out the greater 
part of her passengers consisted of well-to-do colonists and 
their families returning home. She was, apparently, nearer 
her journey’s end when the crash came than the Drummond 
Castle, for, when the passengers retired on that night, they 
expected to be in the smooth waters of Port Jackson at 
their awakening. They never did awaken, for a few hours 
later they and the vessel that bore them had vanished from 
the face of the waters, and every living soul she carried 
with her, with the exception of one, was lost. That one 
saved was a sailor, who had no tale to tell, who hardly knew 
the passengers by sight. ’ 


This much, however, he knew. “ He was keeping his 
watch” when the look-out shouted ‘ Breakers ahead!” 
Looking up he saw the headland towering right over them. 
So near was it, in. fact, that by running up the jib (jib- 
boom *) and leaping he succeeded in landing in a cleft in 
the cliff. He knew that the boatswain had followed him, 
but when he looked round he could neither see his 
comrade nor anyone else. In fact the whole of the vessel 
had disappeared in the space of one or two minutes—that 
is; before he had time to collect his thoughts. She had 
disappeared in silence, for though it was a wild night and 
the heavy, shifting, southerly gale was blowing hard, the 
man opined that he would have heard a cry had there 
been one. 


He was taken off the rock after two days’ exposure, 
and from his tale it was surmised “that the captain, 
anxious to save a day in his run, and perhaps to get 
out of the bad weather, was hugging the coast, looking 
for ‘the Heads,’ and that, confused by the shifting clouds, 
he mistook a sudden dip in the coast-line, some half- 
mile south of the real entrance, called ‘the Gap,’ for 
‘the Heads’ themselves. There can hardly be a second 
opinion as to the impropriety of this conduct,” adds my 
informant, commenting upon the master’s surmised motives, 
‘*but he went down with his ship, and all inquiry was 
useless.” 


From what I have read, I am afraid that a similar 
suspicion of wishing to save a day in his run attaches to 
the memory of Captain Pierce. Caddy for it, there are 
three survivors of the wreck itself, besides the keeper of 
the lighthouse on Ushant, to clear his memory, if possible. 
Curiously enough, it is not so many years ago that the 
testimony of the latter, even if it had been tendered, would 
not have been accepted without reservations by those 
competent in such matters: for at that time the inhabitants 
of all those islands dotting the entrance to the channels— 
Ushant, Moléne, Le Conquét, ete.—did not enjoy a very 
enviable reputation. In a work published by M. Pol de 
Courey, entitled ‘‘ La Bretagne Contemporaine,” the date 
of which cannot be ascertained from the title-page, the 
suthor frames a serious indictment against the majority of 
the dwellers in these regions. ‘The Paganis (Pagans) 
constitute a population apart, which extends from Trefflez 
to the east, to Plonguerneau and the mouth of the Aber- 
Vrac’h, to the west. Accustomed from their infancy to 
look upon the ocean as their tributary, ‘as a cow which has 
calved for their benefit,’ to use their own forcible language ; 
accustomed to do what they saw their fathers do, they are 
far from understanding the atrocity of their habits” (as 
wreckers). 


Then there follows a graphic description of their dress 
and their mode of action. I may point out that M. Pol de 
Courcy was an accredited writer on Brittany, and that he 
contributed as late as thirty years ago to the well-known 
French Baedeker (‘‘ Guide Joanne”) some very remarkable 
articles on the country of his birth, so that his assertions 
must not be dismissed as pure fiction. It is a consolation 
to be able to give them an absolute denial now in view of the 
magnificent and thoroughly humane conduct of those sturdy 
Bretons as displayed last week. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
Martin F.—We are glad to hear you are “ at it”’ again, and welcome your 

return to our list of solvers. 
H Tuxen (Newcastle). —You are quite right about No. 2721, the dual on 

White’s second move is a serious flaw. 
H T Baixey (Kentish Town).—Problem siall be examined. 


E W Buryeut (Edgbaston).—1. Q to R 7th is another move by which your 
pr blem is solved. 


E P Vutuany.—1. R to K B 4th yields a second solution to your problem, 
while your own is full of duals. 


W A Ovark (Molesey).—Marked for insertion. 


W 8 Braycu (Cheltenham).—Both problems shall appear as soon 2s 
possible, 


Reotwatp Kexiy (of Kelly).—Very good indeed, an! marked for erly 
publication. 
W C.veston (Belfast).—Your problem is too elementary for this column. 


G Montey (Surbiton).—Your problem admits of two solutions besides your 
own—by 1. Q to Rt 3rd or 1. Q to Kt 2nd. 


J M K Luproyx.—We hope to find room for your last contribution at no 
distant date. 

W Fistayson (Edinburgh).— Delayed, but not forgotten. 

Correct SoLutioxs or Prostem No. 2722 received from James M K 
Lupton (Richmond), F Glanville, J F Moon, and W C D Smith (North- 
ampton); of No. 2723 from E G Boys, J F Moon, James M K Lupton, 
J Bailey (Newark), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth’, Castle Lea, 
C W Smith (Stroud), Emile Frau (Lyons), C M A B, A J Murton 
Merthyr Tydfil), W H Williamson (Belfast), W Rabson (Willesborvugh), 
C E i (Clifton), F Glanville, and Frank Proctor. 

Corrycr SoLutTions or Prosiem No. 2724 received from R Worters (Can- 
terbury), Joseph T Pullen (Exeter), J Sowden, Frank Proctor, WH 
Williamson (Belfasi), Dawn, E B Foord (Cheltenham), J 8S Wesley 
(Exeter), H T Bailey, H S Brandreth, F A Carter (Maldon), C E II 
Clifton, James M K Lupton, F Waller (Luton), A J Murton Emile 
Fray (Lyons), E G Boys, Meursius (Brussels), Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), 
Sorrento, Captain Spencer, T Roberts, H Le Jeune, M A Eyre | Boulogne , 
§ Davis (Leicester), W P Hind, L Desanges, H T Atterbury, Frater, 
Rt H Brooks, F Leete (Sudbury), C E Perugini, E P Vulliamy, M Burke, 
Albert Ludwig (Alsace), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), Fred J Gross, 
T Chown, J F Moon, Dr F St, H Rodney, Shadforth, W R_ Raillem, 
© M A B, B Copland (Chelmsford), Hereward, C C Massey, Professor 
Charles Wagner (Vienna), W R B (Clifton), J H Downes, Alpha, F W C 
Edgbaston , Hermit, Castle Lea, W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), ‘\ ark 
Dawson (Horsforth), E Louden, M Rieloff, WC D Smith (Northampton), 
J W Bilbrough (Ben Rhydding), and Martin F. 


So.vrion or Prospiem No. 2723.—By Sianor Asa, 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to R 6th K takes Kt 
2. Bto Kt Tth K to Q 5th 


3. K to K 6th (dis ch and mate). 
PROBLEM No. 2726. 
By Evsrace Kine (New Zealand), 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 





CHESS IN MOSCOW. 
Game played between B. Gricorsen and 8. Lewirzxy. 
( Petroff Defence.) 
white (Mr. G.)  siack (Mr. L.) wuts (Mr. G.) © suack (Mr. L.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th A few well-judged developing moves 
2. Kt to K B 38rd Kt to K B 3rd nm ng given White a must excellent 
3. Kt takes P P to Q 8rd anise . 

4.KttoK Bard Kt takes P 15. : Kt to K B 3rd 
5. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 16. Kt (at K 4th) to 

6. B to Q 3rd B to K 2nd » went oth P to K R3rd 
7.PtoQB4th  Bto Kt 5th (ch) | 17. Kt to K 6th 

8. B to Q@ 2nd Kt takes B There iz new an exceedingly pretty 


finish and the moves will each affoid 
Spprssnnity ae “leasant study. The sacri- 
. ce by which the final combination is 
this unnecessary capture. B to K Kt Sth |; U orfectly 

was more forcible. White now gets ‘a inatitated ie perfectly sound. 

good open game. 17 P takes Kt 


9.Q Kt takes Kt P takes P 


Black's jnitial mistake appears to be 


10. B takes P Castles 18. Btakes P (ch) K to Rsq 

11. Castles P to Q Kt 3rd 19. Kt to K 5th Kt to K 5th 
It is unusual to develop the Q B to Kt | 20. Ktto Kt 6th (ch) K to R 2nd 

2nd in the Petroft. 21. R takes. Kt R to K B 8rd 


12. Kt to K 4h B to K 2nd 22. R to Kt 4th Resigns 
13. Q to Q 8rd B to Kt 2nd . 

rd - If R takes Kt th > 
M.K RtgKsq RKttoQ2nd | mate and if Riakes N, Kt to Bah che 
16.2 RteoQ:q followed by Kt takes R, wins. 





CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played at the Divan between Mr. 8. Tixstry and an AMATEUR. 
(King’s Gambit.) 
ware (Mr. T.) Biack (Amateur). waite (Mr.T.) Brack (Amateur). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 13. Q to R 5th B to K B 4th 
2. Pto K B 4th Kt to K B 3rd This apparently excellent defence, the 


This, of course, is not one of the best only one available, fails inst the re- 
defences. The Pawn is usually taken, or markable continuation of White. 
the al‘ernative, B to B 4th, may be com- 


mended. 14. B takes B B to Kt 3rd 
3. KttoQB8rd PtoQ 3rd 15. Q takes B 
4.KttoK B8rd Bto K 2nd A very pretty termination, especially as 
5. B to B 4th Castles any other course meant certain defeat. 
6. Castles P takes P It is rendered possible by Black's un- 
7. P to Q 4th Kt takes P developed Queen's side. 
8. B takes P Kt takes Kt 15. P takes Q 
9. P takes Kt P to Q 4th 16. R takes R (ch) Q takes R 

10. B to Q 8rd 17. B takes Q K takes 


B to Q 3rd 
11. Btakes P(ch) K takes B 


) | 18. KttoK6th (ch) K to K 2nd 
12. Kt to Kt 5th (ch) K to Kt sq 


19. Kttakes BP ‘Resigns. 


In the recently concluded tournament at the Divan, Mr. Van Vliet and 
Mr. Lee tied for second and third prizes, with a score of 8} each, out of 
eleven games played. 

Parliamentary circles, in addition to the ordinary political stir, have 
been much interested in a chess match between the Government and the 
Opposition. The latter, reversing the Lobby procedure, proved successful 
by a considerable majority. 





SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


In the pages of the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Dr. Waldo and a colleague make a very necessary 
and vigorous protest against the exclusion of measles from 
the list of infectious diseases which are subject to legal 
notification. The general idea about measles has been 
that it is a mild infectious disorder, which may very well 
be omitted from the list of ailments that require due noti- 
fication to the authorities. This belief is not warranted by 
facts.! Dr. Waldo justly remarks that measles is responsible 
for a very high mortality among children, and especially 
among children of the poor; and his plea is for notification 
of measles all round. Certain towns have included measles 
in the schedule of ailments demanding statutory attention. 
but the majority of health boards seem to lean to the 
side of regarding measles as a trivial complaint of ne 
importance. 


I trust one effect of Dr. Waldo’s paper will be that of 
correcting this notion. Measles is an ailment which does 
not depend on bad drainage, or on other insanitary environ- 
ments. It offers a typical example of a purely epidemic 
disorder which, like the wind, blows where it lists, and 
defies research into its goings and its comings. All the 
more reasoa then, seeing our helplessness in the matter of 
its causation, that we should deal at once and actively with 
the very beginnings of an epidemic of measles; and we 
can only tackle the beginnings when we are informed at 
once of the occurrence of an outbreak. This information 
will never be forthcoming until we make notification of 
measles compulsory all round. Then, perhaps, in place of 
Wholesale epidemics and a high death-rate, we will have 
our few cases only, and in place of closed schools and 
much expense and misery, find a very brief record of 
youthful troubles. 


Professor 8. P. Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has apparently been experimenting in a highly 
successful manner in the problems of mechanical flight. 
He has constructed.an aérodrome, or flying machine, built 
chiefly of steel, and ‘ not supported by any gas or by any 
means but its steam-engine.” The engine is between one 
and two horse power and weighs less than 7 lb., every 
detail—firegrate, boilers, etc.—being included in this 
estimate. ‘The engine turns propellers, which move the 
flying machine forward, and “it is sustained by the 
reaction of the air under its supporting surfaces.” Mr. 
Langley’s difficulty so far, appears to have been one of 
condensing his used steam, so that there is great waste of 
water, and the aérodrome cannot sustain itself in the air, 
therefore, for any length of time. When this defect has 
been remedied there will. of course, be an obvious possibility 
of successfully undertaking prolonged flights. 


Professor A. Graham Bell has confirmed the opinions 
above expressed regarding the aérodrome. He witnessed 
flights made on the*Potomac River on May 6. ‘Two 
ascensions were made with the aérodrome, whose weight 
inclusive is set down at 251b., the distance-from tip to tip 
of the ‘‘ wings” being 12 ft. or 14 ft. Mr. Bell reiterates 
the fact that the flight was due to propulsion by the aérial 
screw propellers. The machine started from a platform 
20 ft. above the water, rising at first directly in the face of 
the wind. It moved very steadily, and swung round in 
curves of perhaps 100 yurds diameter, continually ascend- 
ing until its steam was exhausted. It was then raised 
about 80 ft. or 100 ft. in the air, and when the propellers 
ceased to act the aérodrome simply settled down in the 
gentlest possible manner, and touched the water without 
any shock at all. 


In a second trial, the aérodrome ascended again in the 
face uf the wind, and its motion, Mr. Bell says, was so 
steady that he thinks a glass of water on its surface would 
have remained unspilled. At the end of its steam resources, 
the machine settled calmly and quietly down on the water 
as before. It was then high over the tree-tops, say some 
twenty or thirty feet, but it reached the water in mnety-one 
seconds ‘‘ from the time it started at a measured distance of 
over 900 ft. from the point at which it rose.” The actual 
length of flight expended on the curves already noted was 
estimated at 3000 ft.; each flight, therefore, exceeded half 
an English mile. The velocity was between twenty and 
twenty-five miles an hour, I think we may agree that 
Professor Langley’s invention seems to have brought aérial 
locomotion within the range of the strictly practicable. 


T have been reading a highly interesting article by Mr. 
E. D. T. Chambers, in Harper's Magazine for June, dealing 
with the occurrence of a salmon species—the Ovananiche— 
in land - locked waters. A friend versed in Norwegian 
fishing matters tells me that salmon occur in similar 
regions in that country. ‘The visitation of these fishes 
to the sea has therefore become abrogated; or it may 
be contended, on the other hand, that the seaward 
migration of the salmon is itself an acquired habit, 
and that the natural life of the fish, minus any marine 
journeyings, is represented in the case of those species or 
forms which do not visit the sea at all. Dr. Giinther, how- 
ever, tells us of marine fishes which have been permanently 
retained in fresh water in consequence of geological changes 
cutting them off from the sea. The Coltus quadricornis .of 
the big Scandinavian lakes is such an acclimatised species ; 
and there are species (Gobius, Blennius, etc.) thus imprisoned 
in the North Italian lakes. In the inland lakes of the Fiji 
Tslands, a shark species has permanently taken up its abode 
in fresh water. ‘These instances illustrate an interesting 
problem in animal variation ; and, as the whole future of 
evolution depends on the variability of species, such items 
of zoological lore become of high importance to the 
naturalist in view of his researches into the causes which 
have made the world of life what it is. 


Two recently published books which may be recom- 
mended to my readers interested in science studies are 
‘* Fear” by Angelo Mosso (Longmans), and ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of Bird Song” by Charles Mitchell (A. and C. Black). 
Each work presents a study of instructive nature in 


physiology and natural history science respectively. 
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PICTURES IN THE NEW GALL EB RY. 


The Copyright of these Pictures is in every case Strictly Reserved by the Owners. 


A SHORT CUT TO THE SEA, CLOVELLY. A LITTLE GIRL.— W. LLEWELLYN. A FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE, CLOVELLY. 
CESARE T. G. FORMILLI. CESARE T. G. FORMILLI. 


LILIES OF DAMASCUS.— HERBERT SCHMALZ, THE QUARREL.-— CLAUDIUS HARPER. 
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1. The Seven Churches. 2. The Northern Entrancé to the old Episcopal City of Glendalough. 8. The Stream, Glendalough. 
4. The Meeting of the Waters, 5. Glendalough. 6. The Vale of Clara. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF THOMAS MOORE: GLENDALOUGH, 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 
DRESS. 

I am going to keep my promise and refer again to gowns 
for Henley. Although I recognise that the limitations to 
such costume should be strict, the details may be varied. 
Take, for instance, the blue serge frock—which, indeed, 
we shall all of us take—its diversities are practically end- 
less. Under its plainest aspect of Eton jacket, simple 
skirt, and white shirt it is attractive when crowned with 





A BOATING COSTUME. 


the most ordinary of sailor hats; but it may by the skilful 
addition of an inner waistcoat of scarlet and white striped 
flannel and gold buttons be rendered at once somewhat out 
of the common; then a waistcoat of orange-coloured cloth 
treated in the same fashion may be cordially recommended 
tonotice. But waistcoats look better under coats with basques 
than under coats of the Eton shape, these latter seeming to 
call rather for the simple shirt. Simple shirts are very 
rare. You may go into three of the leading West-End 
shops without being able to discover one—this I know 
from personal experience. ‘The ordinary shirt of ordinary 
holland is an unknown quantity, unless you have it 
specially made for you. Grass-lawn may be met, but it 
is grass-lawn as a rule embroidered, tucked, gathered, 
spotted, trimmed with lace—in fact, treated in any but the 
simple style which should mark the shirt on the river. 
Beneath a jacket the thinner batiste shirt is most desirable, 
and these look best when set into three large tucks on 
either side, mauve being, without doubt, the most attractive 
shade, though a light colour of butcher-blue runs it very 
closely. Specially designed as a boating gostume which 
shall not comprise a coat and skirt is that dress sketched 
here, made of blue canvas trimmed with insertions of 
white linen braided in black; the hems on the blue 
canvas are also made of the white linen, and the style, 
although really not the Princess, appears to tend that 
way. The Princess fashion of gown hasa certain vogue 
just now. The French people make these for the most 
yart in shot silks with lace or net fichus. A great fault I 
ined to find with the costumes over the water—I must stop 
to mention this fact—is the enormous ruffle; this, in spite 
of the promise of various authorities, continues to be 
adopted by the world fashionable. It is very ugly; it does 
not suit one woman in a dozen, and in the warm weather it 
cannot be considered comfortable to wear, being almost as 
hot as the fur boa. Having found fault with one of their 
styles I proceed gratefully to acknowledge their fancy for 
foulard. This patterned in weird -iooking flowers and 
figures when of moderate size makes many of the prettiest 
new gowns. That is a charming style sketched here which was 
copied from a French model made in the blue-and-white- 
spotted foulard which time has attached to us, with the 
belt and revers and cuffs of white corded silk, buttoned 
with sapphire buttons set round with diamonds; the bodice 
overhangs the belt, and shows a front of white chiffon, 
striped with yellow lace; and the hat which crowns it is 
of blue straw, draped with blue chiffon, edged with cream- 
coloured lace, with a bunch of green grass and iris at one 
side. Dlue and violet are a very popular combination, and 
a pleasing change from the eternal union of blue and green, 
which, although it Las nature to justify it in its eternity, 
is a little monotonous when applied for three consecutive 
months to millinery. Let me return to my boating frocks, 
and tell of a white serge skirt, and coat made without any 
fullness in the basque ana a very moderate amount in the 
sleeves, turning back with straight revers from shoulder to 
hem, showing a waistcoat, double-breasted, made of pale 
mauve cloth, witha shirt-front of white tulle with a stripe of 





yellow lace down the centre; this, completed with a hat of 
white or crinoline straw tied round the high crown with 
black velvet ribbons, with a bunch of white quills at one 
side and a large cluster of helictrope at the back, would 
make an excellent costume. 


It does not require a very remarkable prophet to assert 
that grass-lawn will be ordered by the mile for Henley. 
The grass-lawn skirt is purchasable ready made from some 
two guineas, and is to be found under the most simple and 
the most ornate circumstances. Some of these boast stripes 
of lace and narrow baby-ribbon from hem to waist; others, 
and perhaps these are the more attractive, have little 
flounces up to the knees, each flounce being edged with lace, 
Grass-lawn will also look well when striped perpendicularly, 
that is to say, it will look well for about ten minutes. I do 
not think that a skirt grass-lawn ever condescends to look 
well for a much longer period ; it assumes a blasé air after 
it has been sat upon, and it is one of those fabrics only 
made for standing. Another of such textile delinquents is 
really alpaca; this creases abominably when it is sub- 
mitted to the indignity of a seat; and linen is again 
another stuff which is only made to look at and not to 
wear, as a skirt, I mean; of course as a bodice all these 
fabrics are acceptable, but. then, at. the moment, what 
fabric is not acceptable as a bodice? {We wear.the most 
gorgeous of chiné silks and the mo&t flimsy of chiffons 
with equal impartiality, proving indeed in most of our 
costumes that the popularity of the blouse is assured for 
yet another season. 


But three or four letters lie before me, which must be 
opened. Here I find ‘Agnes Z.” desires me to tell her if 
grass-lawn ribbon may be purchased by the yard, or if it 
is only to be found on the best examples of French 
millinery. Marshall and Snelgrove, in Oxford Street, 
have it with white, blue, pink, and green borders, and I 
certainly do agree with her that it is a most excellent thing 
for trimming plain hats. Again, ‘‘ Essay” yearns for 
information on the subject of turn-down linen collars, and 
I must tell her that certainly I prefer those which are put 
on over the band of the shirt and have one stud-hole; 
they are to be found at Redmayne’s, in New Bond Street. 
They have a name which I have absolutely forgotten. 
And last, but not least, I find that ‘‘ Pomegranate” 
would be glad to know if grass-lawn will wash; and I am 
able to tell her that her laundress can do little to spoil 
it if plain, but if trimmed with lace, it would be advisable 
to forward her gown to the cleaner. Then, having done 
my duty to my fellow-creatures, I may in peace subscribe 
myself, PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 

Nine hundred women guardians and over one hundred 
women members of School Boards, who were to be removed 
under the new Education Bill from direct elected control 
over the education of the children of the nation, are well 
pleased that it is to be withdrawn for the present. No 
doubt this element in the volume of opposition will not be 
forgotten when the Cabinet reconsiders the measure. 


Some astonishment has been caused, but quite need- 
lessly, by the application of awoman to sit for a second mate’s 
certificate before the Shipping Board of Australia. I say 
**needlessly,” because there are now ladies in considerable 
numbers who actually are the masters of their own yachts, 
personally steering them successfully in races and working 
them completely. Prominent among these lady navigators 
is Mrs. Schenley, who races constantly, and for some years 
past has annually appeared on the winners’ list of the 
Solent. As to the navigating knowledge possible to a 
woman, there have been a number of cases in which a 
captain’s wife has proved capable of taking command 
during her husband’s serious illness or after his death, and 
has sailed a large ship safely to port. Moreover, there was, 
up to some.twenty years ago, at the East of London, near 
the docks, a very noted woman teacher of navigation, 
Mrs. Taylor, from whom a large number of masters and 
mates yet living and working received their education and 
‘‘coaching ” for their professional examinations. 


Perhaps this instance ought to have proved the possi- 
bility of a woman’s understanding at least some mathe- 
matics. However, any doubts that Mrs. Taylor, teaching 
her classes of sailor men (too brave and truly manly to 
mind a woman teaching them), did not quite set aside, are 
now extinct. A lady, Miss Longbottom, has come out in 
the mathematical tripos at Cambridge ‘‘ between the 
eleventh and thirteenth wranglers.’ Another lady appears 
on a level with the twenty-sixth wrangler. No fewer than 
twelve other ladies’ names came out in the list of mathe- 
matical honours. 


I believe that we may find the whole cause of the modern 
changes in the position of women in the altered economical 
conditions of our time. In older days the home was the 
factory. Steam, both by its application to the actual 
manufactures and by its facilitating the carriage of goods 
from the place of manufacture all over the world, has 
taken away out of our homes the older work of women, 
and has thus necessitated a complete rearrangement of 
their position. Thus it comes about that competition 
between men and women in the wider world’s work has 
become inevitable. But this is tempered by a comradeship 
and a inutual comprehension between the sexes above any- 
thing that they se known in past times. Women of 
to-day know men better than ever before—and, of course, 
is that not to appreciate them more and to love them better ? 


A pleasant development of comradeship was the 
Vagabonds’ Club dinner to “distinguished literary 
ladies.” Dr. Conan Doyle made a charming speech as 
chairman, after the tact and grace of the vice-chairmen, 
Mr. Burgin and Mr. Douglas Sladen, had succeeded in 
placing the gathering in eo! oF rg The popular creator 
of Sherlock Holmes remarked that literature was one pro- 
fession in which men and women stood on an absolute 
equality. When fiction in particular was considered the 
great names that rose to the lips were so many of them 
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women’s that no one could contest the position of the 
women writers. Nor were they all alike. One might be 
tempted to speak of their grace and their soothing influence, 
till one remembered the grim nightmare of ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights.” One might think of them as conservative, till 
rebuked by remembering the many pleas put forth by 
women of late years for civil and religious liberty. Action 
he found in Ouida’s novels, and humour in those of Mary 
Wilkins and Rhoda Broughton. But, Dr. Doyle concluded 
happily, the competition was unfair ; for it was well known 
that a charming heroine made a charming novel, and when 
a lady novelist desired to draw such a female character 
she had but to consult her own self to understand all about 
it, while a poor man could rely on nothing more than 
memory and imagination! After this pretty touch, the 
lady novelists naturally purred satisfaction. 


Amongst the lady guests at the chairman’s table were 
**George Egerton” (Mrs. Clairemont), Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel (the Indian novelist), Miss Mathilde Blind, ‘‘ Helen 
Mathers,” Mrs. Andrew Dean—a story from whose pen 
appeared in The Illustrated London News recently—and 
**Annie Swan,” who, together with the present writer, 
replied to the toast of ‘‘ Our Guests.” I wish ladies would 
understand that etiquette at such dinners requires that, 
when a group of persons have their health drunk, they 
should all stand up when the speaker appointed to repre- 
sent them rises. tt adds to the interest of the occasion 
greatly. I have replied for ‘‘The Ladies” at a great many 
public dinners in my time, and I always invite the other 
ladies to rise with me; the lady guests of the Vagabonds 
thus became visible as a body to their hosts, and I am sure 
it was a mutual satisfaction ! 


Prosperity ought to be smiling on the Bradford weavers 
at present, for the shot alpaca and lustre fabrics that are 
‘the last ery” of fashion are chiefly made there. Lut, 
apparently, they can do with more, for one of the M.P.s for 
the borough has made an appeal to the Princess of Wales 
to purchase some of the products of the town for Princess 
Maud’s trousseau, and in reply the Princess requested that 
patterns might be sent her, from which she promised to 
select some dresses. It is the custom of the Princess of 
Wales to have some Irish poplin and some Scotch tweed 
dresses supplied to her for herself and her daughters every 
year, and so to do all that is in her power to promote home 
industries. 


But after all efforts of this kind are made, the fact 
remains that the conditions of labour will regulate the cost 
of production, and that this element of prize will be the 
chief factor in making the demand. For instance, the 
elaborate embroideries in beads and passementeries that 
are so much worn on our evening dresses at present all 
come from France. This is not because our costumiers 
prefer to buy their materials abroad, but simply because 
the French women workers do their work for less wages 
and with more natural taste and skill. The embroidering 
of handkerchiefs has been done in Ireland under much 





A FRENCH DRESS OF SPOTTED FOULARD. 


the same conditions that the French peasants work— 
namely, as a home industry, carried on at the hours con- 
venient to the workers, and in their own cottages. I am 
informed that the result of the recent Factory Acts will be, 
slowly perhaps, but very surely, to drive this industry, too, 
over the Channel, unless the Home Secretary will allow 
the women to continue to work in their own homes and 
at their own times. FLORENCE P'ENWICK-MILLER, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 4, 1894) of Mr. George Holt, of 
Sudley, Mossley Hill, Liverpool, a-member of-the-firm of 
Lamport and Holt, shipowners, who died on April. 3, was 
proved on June 9 at the Liverpool District Registry by 
Robert Durning Hoit, the brother, Richard Durning Holt, 
the nephew, and George Henry Melly, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £596,684. The 
testator bequeaths £10,000 each to Richard Durning Holt 
and George Henry Melly; £1000 each to his brothers 
Alfred Holt, Philip Henry Holt, and Robert Durning 
Holt, and to his sisters-in-law Fanny Holt, Anna Holt, ant 
Laurestina Holt ; £1000 each to Heywood Bright, Dorothea 
Bright, Samuel Bright, Sarah Elizabeth Melly, George 
Melly, Harriette Bright, Anna Maria Weir, and Archibald 
Weir; £500 each to his executors; £1000 to his wife for 
distribution among the domestic servants ; and legacies to 
his own and his wife’s nephews and nieces. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his wife, Elizabeth, 
and his daughter absolutely as joint tenants. 

The will (as contained in two paper writings marked A 
and B, both dated April 25, 1895) of Mr. George Ambrose 
Wallis, J.P., C.E., of Fairfield Court, Eastbourne, who 
died on Dec. 20, was proved on June 5 at the Lewes 
District Registry by William Lumb Wallis, the brother, 
and George Ellwood, the executors, the gross value of the 
personal estate being £85,438. The testator gives £560, 
the use of his house and furniture, and £1200 per annum 
to his wife, Mrs. Alice Wallis, for life; his farm at Simcoe, 
Canada, to his son, George Sadler Wallis; any brickfields 
he may be working at the time of his death, with the plant 
and machinery, but not the stock of bricks, to his brother, 
William Lumb Wallis; £100 to his private secretary ; and 
annuities of £100 each to his sister, Louisa Emily Dawson, 
and to his sisters-in-law, Florence Brann and Julia Belinda 
Ellwood. During the life of his wife he bequeaths £500 
per annum upon trust for his son, George Sadler Wallis ; 
£300 per annum each to his daughters, Annie Louise Wallis, 
Fiorence Alice Holman, and Maud Ruth Wallis; and the 
remaining income of all his property between his wife and 
daughters. At Mrs. Wallis’s death he gives £10,000 upon 
trust for his said son, George Sadler Wallis, and the residue 
of his real and personal estate to his daughters in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 11, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
Feb. 20, 1889, and March 25, 1891, of Mr. Charles George 
Barnett, of King’s Beeches, Berks, and formerly a partner 
in the banking house of Barnett, Hoare, and Co., who 
died on May 1, was proved on June 9 by Charles Edward 
Barnett and Francis Carew Charles Barnett, the sons and 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £69,441. 
The testator bequeaths £250 to his daughter Jane Eliza- 
beth ; £100 to his d: so Alice Marion Thornton; £100 
to his brother, Henry Barnett; such a sum as with that 
receivable under his marriage settlement will make up 
£11,500 each to his sons Francis Carew Charles and 
Philip; and such a sum as with that received under the 
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said settlement and by the will of their mother will make 
up portions of £17,000 each for his said two daughters, 
He directs his executors to sell his estate, called King’s 
Beeches, and out of the proceeds thereof he gives one sixth 
to his son Philip, one sixth to his son Francis, and the 
remaining four sixths to his son Charles. ‘The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves to his said son Charles 
KEdward Barnett. Sums advanced to his son Francis in his 
lifetime are to be brought into account at the distribution 
of the estate. 


The will (dated July’ 1, 1892), with three codicils 
(dated April 10 and June 14, 1893, and March 15, 1895), 
vf the Hon. Edward Swynfen Parker-Jervis, of Aston 
Hall, Staffordshire, who died on Jan. 3, was proved on 
June 10 by Captain William Robert Parker-Jervis, the 
son, and Miss Eve ‘lyn Beatrice Constance Parker-Jervis, 
the daughter, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amov iting to £61,915. The testator 
charges the Parker e .tates ; with an annuity of £500 to be 
paid t to his wife in aadition to the £500 per annum she is 
entitled to thereout under a settlement, and in addition also 
to the £500 per annum for life she is entitled to, charged on 
the Aston estates; and he gives to her £1000, and the 
use during widowhood- of Park Hall. Provision has 
already been made by him for several of his children on 
their respective marriages, and he now prov ides portions 
of £14,000 for his ds 1ughter Evelyn Beatrice Constance, and 
of £12,000 for his son Arthur Ricketts. He gives his free- 
hold chambers in the Albany to his son Charles Edward; and 
legacies to grandchildren, sister, and other relatives, bailiff, 
butler, footman, and others. There are numerous specific 
bequests of plate, pictures, jewellery, furniture, etc., to 
his wife and children, and many simular articles are made 
heirlooms to go with the Parker estates. The residue of 
his personal estate he leaves to all his children in equal 
shares. The Parker estates he devises to the use of his 
son. William Robert, for life, with remainder to his son 
William Swynfen Whitehall, for life, with remainder to 
his first and every other son according to seniority in tail 
male. The residue of his real estate he devises to trustees, 
upon trust, first in aid of his residuary personal estate, 
then to pay £100 per annum to his said daughter, and the 
capital sum of £12,000 to be divided equally between his 
sons, Charles Edward, Thomas Swynfen, and Arthur 
Ricketts; and subject thereto for his son William Robert. 
The testator’s grandson, Edward St. Vincent Parker- 
Jervis (son of his deceased eldest son, Edward John 
Parker-Jervis) succeeds under settlement to the Aston 
estates. 

The will (dated Aug. 5, 1893) of Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle 
Charles, author of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family,” of Combe Edge, Hampstead Heath, widow, who 
died on March 28, was proved on June 8 by Robert 
Fletcher Charles, the nephew, Mrs. Mary Lang Hadow, 
and the Rev. Robert Charles Lewin Reade, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate being’ £22,134. The 
testatrix beque: aths £ 2000 to John Rundle Charles, Arch- 
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deacon of Cornwall; £2000 to Robert Fletcher ps rate 
£500 each to Joseph Charles, Henrietta Charles, and Jane 
Charles; £2000 to the Rev. Robert Charles Lewin Reade 
und his wife, Alice; £4000 to Mary Lang Hadow; and 
legacies to relatives and servants. Her house, Combe 
Edge, with the furniture therein, the copyright of her 
books, and the residue of her property, she leaves between 
Robert Fletcher Charles, Mary Lang Hadow, and the Rev. 
Robert Charles Lewin Reade. 

The will (dated Nov. 2, 1894), with 
Dec. 17, 1895), of the Rev. Richard Farquhar Wise, 
Canon of Truro, of Ladock Rectory, Cornwall, who died on 
April 20, aged eighty, was proved on June 10 by Miss 
Mary Anne Harriet Wise, the sister, the Rev. Stamford 
taffles Flint, the cousin, and Frederick Nalder, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate being £13,014. 
The testator bequeaths £250 to the Truro Dispe nsary ; 
£100 to Bishop Philpotts’ Prayer-Book Prize Fund; £100 
each to Gertrude and Constaxce Flint; and numerous 
legacies and annuities to servants. He pives and devises 
the advowson of or right of patronage and presentation to 
the rectory, Ladock, to his sister for life, and then to the 
Rey. Stamford Raffles Flint; and the farm lands called 
lorgue and the Bissick Mill, with the lands adjoining, to 
the “said Rev. R. Flint. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his sister for life, 
and then to the Rev. S. R. Flint. 


The will of Mrs. Anne Peat, of The Limes, Kedleston 
Road, Derby, widow of the late William Peat, of the Old 
Bank, Derby, who died on April 12, was proved on June 3, 
at the Derby District Registry, by Alpheus Henry Robotham 
and John Farmer Thirlby, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate being £8345. 

The will of Mr. William Harvey Astell, J.P., D.L., of 
Woodbury Hall, Cambs, and formerly of the Grenadier 
Guards, who died on April 20 at Calais, was proved on 
June 15 by the Hon. Elizabeth Maria Astell, the widow, 
the Hon. John George Prendergast Vereker, and Major 
Cecil Henry Law, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate being £6329. 


a codicil (dated 








The Bishop of Peterborough is delighted with his visit 
to Moscow. He has brought with him quite a museum of 
souvenirs of Russia and Russian society and the coronation. 
He said he was received with the utmost possible dis- 
tinction, and everything was done to make his visit 
memorable and ple asant. He had a private interview with 
the Czar before the coronation, and describes him as ‘a 
charming man of great culture and discernment, who 
speaks English most fluently. The Czarina is very beau- 
tiful.” The Czar expressed the greatest friendliness 
towards England. His Lordship said he knew very little 
about the catastrophe on the Khodinsky Plain, and, in 
fact, people in England knew more about it than those in 
Moscow, as it was kept as quiet as possible. Indeed, it 
was considered too horrible tu speak about. 
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Queens will have only the best of everything. 
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the “best is the cheapest” nobody can afford net to use it. Washes clothes, 
washes everything with less labour, greater comfort. 


Used all over the Civilized World. 
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Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &¢., and take no other, 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


In Packets, containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 








A _ SPRAINS 
BRUISES. 











packed in Pocket Tins containing 16, and in 50’s and 100’s. 











8 ounce and I Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES are now supplied in a new size, viz., “‘MAGNUMS.” They are 
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PARLIAMENT. 
The event of the week is the withdrawal of the Education 
Bill. | Ministers abandoned their original plan of carry- 
ing the Bill on to January, and they rejected the 
proposal of an Autumn Session. There remained no 
alternative but to drop the nieasuré for this year. Mr. 
Balfour, in announcing this decision, declared that the 
Government were pledged to give financial aid to the Volun- 
tary schools. They would redeem this pledge by summoning 
Parliament in January and introducing a new Bill for the 
specific purpose. Beyond this no revelation was made, and 
the story that there will be two Education Bills, one to 
relieve the Voluntary schools and the other to revive the 
main proposals of the scheme that is dead, is not yet 
confirmed. Mr. Balfour made a severe attack on the 
Opposition, whose strategy, he said, was responsible for the 
decay of Parliament. The obstruction of. the Education 
Bill was such that, except by resorting to closure by 
compartments, the Government could not have disposed 
of all the amendments in Committee in less than forty 
days. In reply to this challenge, Sir William Harcourt 
said the Opposition rejoiced in the defeat of the Lill, but 
could not claim all the credit. They had been assisted by 
supporters of the Government — by men like Sir John 
Lubbock, Sir John Kennaway, and Sir Albert Rollit. 
They had been helped, too, by the growing unpopularity 
of the Bill in the country ~_ notably by the GhjectiGn 
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of the ceante Councils to ‘the duties which the 
Government desired to impose upon them. After Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech, the Upposition were anxious 
to hear Sir John Gorst, but he made no sign, and the 
debate languished. ‘The Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill was read a third time, in spite of another ‘protest 
from Mr. Whiteley. Ministers showed that they were 
determined to pass the Agricultural Rating Bill this 
Session, and they are not without hopes that the Irish 
Land Bill will be on the Statute-book before August 12. 
In the Upper House Lord Dunraven moved the second reading 
of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which 
differs from previous Bills on this subject in the im- 
portant respect that it is limited to civil marriages. It 
— to sanction marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
yefore a registrar, and imposes no obligation on the clergy. 
It was opposed all the same by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the ground that it would create a breach between 
the civil law and the law of the Church; but the second 
reading was carried by a majority of twenty-nine. 








M. André Antoine, who has just been appointed 
Directeur of the Odéon Theatre, may claim to possess 
one of the most remarkable personalities in the French 
theatrical world. He founded and managed for some years 
with considerable success the Théatre Libre, and from the 
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first declared himself an ardent advocate of stage realism. 
In spite of much opposition and unfavourable com- 
ment -from the older entics, his methods were gradually 
adopted at all the leading French theatres, including the 
Théatre Frangais. As manager of the Théatre Libre, 
M. Antoine was always ready to welcome the work of young 
and still unknown men, and there is scarce a French 
dramatist of the younger school, including Lavedan, 
Méténier, Bonnetain, Descaves, Darzens, Ancey, Hennique, 
and Porto Riche, who was not first introduced to the play- 
going public by M. Antoine and his brilliant little com- 
pany of players, The Théatre Libre was also from the 
first loyally supported by many well-known men of letters ; 
de Banville, de Goncourt, Zola, and Bergerat were but a 
few of those who allowed M. Antoine to stage their work, 
and out of eighty plays just produced at the Théatre Libre, 
thirty-two now belong to the regular repertory of the 
Théatre Frangais, the Odéon, and the Gymnase. Not 
content with giving French dramatists a unique oppor- 
tunity of producing their more unconventional work, 
M. Antoine also introduced, by means of excellent trans- 
lations, the plays of Ibsen, Hauptmann, Tolstoi, Suder- 
mann, Maeterlinck, and Lindau, to the French public. 


Another great scandal in the financier business circles 
and social life of the capital of Italy has just been revealed 
by the failure of the Societi Immobiliare at Rome, with a 
deficit of sixteen million lire or francs. 
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HALL’S COCA WINE is no secret preparation, but an honest and 
It is the Finest Restorative after 
It cures sleeplessness, neuralgia, and anzmia. It 
Best Nervine ever discovered, and leaves no after effects. Try a free 


the marvellous Coca leaf. 


and worry. 
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As the keystone of the arch supports the 

whole structure, so is HALL’S COCA 

WINE the keystone of Perfect Health— 

hence the selection of this distinguishing 

Trade Mark. Purchasers should reject 

any that do not hear this guarantee of 
genuineness. 


tasting sample. 
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THE MEDICAL PRESS AND PROFESSION ARE UNANIMOUS 


IN RECOMMENDING IT. 








Of Chemists and Wine Merchants, 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle, or Post Free of the Proprietors, 


STEPHEN SMITH 


- 


and COMPANY, 


BOW, LONDON. 











ALL G00D3 SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goois sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver.and Electro-Plate (3000 Tinstenttons) Post Free. 





pP ECIA L.—The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6,Grand Hotel paleo. Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
ng hice who prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful 


ve highest prices for Precious Stones, Second- Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, 


department with the Association for many years. Anything sent to them receives attention by return of post. 
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, 18-ct. 

Mount, 

N , 15s. 
4 Brilliants 
and 1 Whole 

Pearl, £3 15s. 


‘Three-row Diamond New Moon 
Brooch, £10 10s. 
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Paz, ~ 3 sn 
“ern Necklet, set with choice Briss" 


** Let ua keep 
together for m*,, 
tual protection 
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New Signal 
Scarf-Pin, _ 


Gold. Flags With Gola 


Brooches, or enamelled 
on Match -B-xes. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
Diamond Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 


fay (Chain peck 


} 


New ee Star Brooch, Pendant, or 


en 
Necklace for above, £5 5s. A variety nf larger size Stars 


Hair Ornament, £5. Choice Whole Pearl Bead Ru 
Stars ir. Stock. 


JEWELLERS, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address ; “ Ruspoli, London.” 


New Tie Brooch, y + 
44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 


#terling Silver ~ 7 
Match-Stand, 7¢. 
Any Flag to order. 


158 
h 11 White Brilliant® £15 


Bs 4 hire, and 
Diamo: -Pin, £2 2s. 


AND SIL VaIRGREITIES, 
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MARION’S DRY PLATES. 


For All Kinds of Work are Unsurpassed. 





To be had of all Dealers, or direct from MARION and CO., 
Free Carriage for 10s. 6d. Parcel. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE NOW READY, 
Is. Post Free. 


22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


—— SMoKE THE CELEBRATED — 


PIONEER 


SWEETENED JOBACCO. 


KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURED 


xy te RIGHMOND CAVENDISH CO. LtD. 


AT THEIR BONDED WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold by all First-Class Tobacconists at Home and Abroad. 


3, and 1 Wb. Tins. 

















1 and 2 oz. Packets, and 2 
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20th Century 
Bicycle Lamp. 
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A BRIGHT LOCOMOTIVE 
WIDE LIGHT | 
alae | REFLECTOR. 




















MADE TO FIT ANY BICYCLE, 
BURNS KEROSENE, 
KEEPS ALIGHT IN ALL WEATHERS. 


~ NICKEL PLATED BRONZE 


























| ALUMINIUM _ *' 
15/6 18/6 | 2i/= ‘ 
Qoz _,  Btos. | Bhz. My 
SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. rs 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE FACTORS. \ { 
GENERAL pam FOR THE Unleas Kinepom: yy | 
HENRY W. PEABODY & C0., 5, Hast India Avenue, B.C. | 
And may be obtained Rotel direct from ‘ 
THE 20th CENTURY OFFICE, ‘ 
8, Southampton Street, Holborn, London. ‘ 
> 








BATH HERBS CRYSTALS. 


PLEASANT HEALTHFUL 
INVIGORATING REFRESHING 








SIZES SIZES 
2s. 4s. 8s. 2s. 4s. 8s. 





A COUPLE of Tablespoonfuls of this exquisite Article de Toilette added to an 

ordinary Bath soften the water, making it Delightfully Emollient, imparting to it 
an Exquisite Fragrance unattainable by other means. A small quantity placed in the 
Its Salutary Action renders the Skin 
White, and Supple, thus preserving that Velouté and Freshness so much 


ewer overnight will produce a similar result. 
Healthful, 


coveted. It is remarkable as the only Preventive of Cutaneous Spots, Freckles, &c. 


To Travellers it is invaluable. Being in a dry form, it can be carried in the 


Portmanteau with perfect safety. 


MAY BE OBTAINED GENERALLY OF CHEMISTS, PERFUMERS, and STORES, OR WILL BE 
FORWARDED BY POST DIRECT ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE. 


ILLUSTRATED PERFUMERY CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


PIESSE and LUBIN 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








others from 15s. to & 


THE FAULKNER DIAMOND 
m ORIENT, PEARLS == 


THE FINEST STONES EVER PRODUCED. ALL SET IN REAL GOLD AND SILVER, 


Diamond Stud, 
Gold Mounted, 
8s. each. 
Made to screw. 





New Dagger Brooch, p ice 30s. 


Diamond Bracelet, 32s. ; smaller size Stones, 28s. Tie Brooch, 88. ; 
smaller, #s. 6d. 
With Pearl Drop, same 
price. 


ESTABLISHED 
THIRTY YEARS. 








ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 














Diamond Star, en 
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A. 0. FAULKNER, KimBERLEY House, 98, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
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ART. NOTES. Rass 
The annual exhibition held at the Albert Hall under the 
auspices of the Home Arts and Industries Association 
should encourage those who have been endeavouring to 
widen the lives of the working classes, and to revive 
national handicrafts which were in danger of being 
extinguished by mechanical contrivances. Not only is the 
number of affiliated classes increasing every year, but the 
trades taught and exercised are steadily extending in 
number and efficiency. The Princess of Wales’s Technical 
Schoo! at Sandringham is probably the most comprehen- 
sive, inasmuch as it includes wood-carving, forged iron- 
work, and repoussé metal-work for the boys, spinning and 
weaving for the girls, besides dressmaking, cookery, 
end household work. But the primary object of the 
Sandringham school and others founded on it is to turn out 
artificers; whereas other centres, like Abbott's Kerswell, in 
Devonshire, Almonsbury, in Gloucestershire, and especially 
the Bucks, Beds, Devon, and North Hants Lacemakers, 
aim at establishing in the cottages themselves industries 
which will either supplement the earnings from other 
sources or enable the workers to iive altogether on the 
| pres The Lower Birtley Hand-Loom, the Kirkby 
nsdale Wood-Carving, the Ruskin Linen Industry at 
Keswick, the Heydon basket-making,-and the Yattenden 
copper work are among the most flourishing efforts in this 
way. And in various parts of Ireland. remunerative work 
is found for willing and dexterous fingers. In London 
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and the snburbs Stepney and Ratcliff seem to have 
identified themselves with wood-inlaying, Clerkenwell 
with wood-carving, and Chelsea with smocking, while at 
restless Chiswick every sort of industrial art—embroidery, 
wood - carving, metal - work, bookbinding and _leather- 
work—are carried on within the precincts of the well-known 
Bedford Park. The mest novel addition, and the most 
noteworthy, is the work of the Della Robbia Pottery, 
carried on at Birkenhead. The managers have in their 
combination of artistic; refinement and practical aims 
attained a far higher success than could have been antici- 
pated, and it is not surprising to find the late Lord 
Leighton, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
others bearing testimony to the beauty of ‘the objects 
produced. It should be noticed also that a very creditable 
attempt is being made to revive the art of enamelling— 
for which England and Ireland were famous centuries 
before Limoges—but this art cannot be strictly regarded as 
a home industry in the more familiar sense. The associa- 
tion, moreover, has an ample field in other direetions, and 
deserves to be encouraged in its efforts to make the lives 
of the working classes brighter, and their homes more 
attractive to themselves by fostering home tastes and apti- 
tudes, and reviving handicrafts which are lucrative as well as 
interesting as expressions of national taste and capability. 


The pictures described as ‘‘ A Pré-Raphnelite Collection,” 
now on view at the Goupil Gallery (Regent Street), although 


not fully covering the movement so known, are of great 
interest to all a wish to learn something of the Zeit- 
Geist in art fifty years ago. The present collection was 
formed by Mr. Leathart, a North-country manufacturer, 
who had the courage of his opinions, and was fully justified 
by the result.. Of the original Brotherhood—the limits of 
which are accurately defined by one of the surviving mem- 
bers—two out of the three are represented, Holman Hunt 
and Dante Rossetti, the absentee being Millais. Madox- 
Brown, however, who, although not of the Brotherhood, 
was called the grandfather of Pre-Raphaelitism, is to be 
seen in great strength, as are W. H. Deverell, Arthur 
Hughes, R. B. Martineau, and J. W. Inchbold, who, 
without being formally enrolled, . identified themselves 
with the movement. From all of these there are 
several important contributions, showing more or less 
how thoroughly the adepts acted up to their principles. 
Still more interesting is it to find that Mr. Peathart's 
sympathies were wide enough to recognise the merits 
of other artists, who, perhaps unconsciously, - were 
working by different ways to the same ends: as those 
kept in view by the P.R.B. Foremost among these was 
Leighton, whose King David seated on the house-roof, his 
eyes fixed upon the distant hills, will remain one of the 
most poetically inspired of the late President's work. With 
Leighton are associated Sir Edward Burne-Jones ; Simeon 
Solomon, poet and painter; William Davis (of Liverpool), 
a local artist scarcely sufficiently appreciated outside his 











In HALF-HOOP, MARQUISE, GIPSY, 
and all other Designs, Set with 


BRILLIANTS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, RUBIES. 
SAPPHIRES, OPALS, TURQUOISE A 


Or Purest Qvauiry. 


5000 


| To Choose from at 
| Maker’s Cash Prices. 








| SELECTIONS 
SENT ON 
APPROVAL. 









LARGEST STOCK OF RINGS IN THE WORLD. 
In.ustratep Boox Post Free. 


J. W. BENSON, | 


Watchmaker and Jeweller to H.M. the Queen and Royal Family. i 


Steam Factory : 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL j | 


And 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., & 25, OLD BOND ST., W., LONDON. | 
















SIZE-CARDS 
SENT FREE. 


Old Jewellery and Watches 
Taken in Exchange. 























a 8 Ann Fee. A 


Infection. 








and Inexpensive Systems. 


= 
Mexayweatuers’ O11-Daivew 
Pumptyc-Eneine. 








to 
Turbine, or 


supply Wa 
last Drought. 


Makers of High-Class Hose in the World. 








~ Soeurse’s” Pump anp 
Fine-Encixe. 


PRESSURE AUGMENT 


Read “Water-Supply to Mansions” (1s., post free). 


MERRYWEATHERS’ 
PLY 70 MANSIONS, COUNTRY HOUSES, 
ESTATES, & VILLAGES. 


WATER FOUND. WELLS BORED. 
RAMS AND RESERVOIRS ERECTED. 


WELL WATER TESTED YEARLY for 
e investment against 


WATER DELIVERED from the Well to the 
House, any distance, by Merrywsatuers’ Improved 


WATER SOFTENED AND FILTERED. 


HIGH-CLASS PUMPING MACHINERY 
be worked by Electricity, Oil, Gas, Steam, Wind, 





THE DROUGHT. The “Squire's” Engine will 
or Hops, Crops, Roots, &e. This Engine 
was worked satisfactorily on several Estates during the 


Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING 
ER. 


The “Times” calls it “A Practical Pamphlet” 

















D Pump. 








MERRYWEATHERS” 
“Farm Homesteap” Excorxe, 
suitable for all pumping purposes. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, W.C., London; Greenwich; and Manchester. 





“No flaw in its claim to be ABSOLUTELY 
PURE.’’—Mepicat ANNvAL. 





‘Gocoa, 


Over I50 GOLD MEDALS & DIPLOMAS. 


“FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 

















Pure Concentrated 


ASK FOR 















PRESENTS. 





Fine Gold L:cky Bean Sleeve-Links, £1 10s. 
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Brooch, £6 1 
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Twist Bangle, £1 10s. 
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Fine Gold 

Foux-Head 

Scart-Vin, 
41. 





Fine Pear] and Diamond 
Os. 
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Fine Diamond Hoop Ring, £5. HG 

WEW ILLUSTRATED ~/SB, 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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4% + 4°) fie Turquoise and Pearl Chain Bracelet, £4 10s, 








Fine Diamond, Pearl, and Ruby 
Brooch, £5 10s. 


Fine Pearl apd Diamond 


New Fine Gold . . : i 
Mic Chain and GOODS FORWARDED TOTHE Kun est 
eee ee ee” COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 17s. 


Manufacturing Goldsmiths & Silversmiths, 


184, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


Purchase direct from the Manufacturers, saving all intermediate profits. Goods not 
approved of may be exchanged, or amount paid 


will be returned, 










Fine Diamond, Ruby, and Sapphire Sleeve-Links, £4 15s, 


















Fine Pearl Half-Hoop Bracelet, £4 10s, 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
B RIGHTON. — Frequent Trains from the 


Victoria and “a Bridge Termiui. Also Trainsin connec- 
tion from Kensington, Chelsea, &. Return Tickets, Londun to 
Krighton, available one mouth. Pullman Drawing-Room Cars 
between London and righ ton. 

EVERY W ware-at, shea - » First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
W5a.m, Fare , inelud ng Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATU DAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from 
Victoria 10.40 ond 11.40 a.m.; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m, and 12 
pece. Fare 10s, éd., including admission to Aquarium and loyal 
Pavilion. 

EVERY SUNDAY, Cheap paver a ‘lass Day Tickets from Victoria 
at 10.45a.m..and 1215 p.m. Fare 

WEEK-END CHEAP RETU RN ‘ric SETS. frites. Saturday, 

aad Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, l4s., 88. & 


7 7 ne r 
Wor: T'HING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 
from Victoria every Weekday, 10.5 a.m.; every Sunday, 
12.45 a.m. Fare, inciuding Pullman Car betwee mn Victoria aud 
Brighton, ag de 13s. 6d.; Sundays. ‘%s. Every Saterday, Cheap 
First-Class Day Tickeis from Victoria 10.40a.m. Fare 
WEEK-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, ‘Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 98. 6d., 7s. 


PORTSMOUT HA AND1 THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 
vid the Direct Mid-Sussex Route, os Victoria and Ly mon 
Bridge, the West End and City Stations. -day Fast Through 

















Bervice as 
~ 2.0, @.10.|/8.™m.)/8.™. j,i. P. rr omipm p.m.|p.m. 
Victoria ...... dep. .. | |10 SOLE & 455) 717 
London Br, .. 645.10 025) .. 11 40 ito 4 4 45a) 5 725 
Portemouth . urr.| 9 01245) T10) 14) 216) 425) 630) 6 Oa) 7 Bali0 2 
iT intbedane »» |9.55) 150) 1 Se ma HC ESE HE c-_ 
Sandown .. ; 1045 229 229) .. | 333) 546) 814) B14) 9 28 
Shanklin .. , 1051) 236) 2 36) 338) 5 52 $i 819) 9% 
Ventnor. o» (Ll 4 250) 250) 3506 6 eons 3 9« 
Cowes -...00++ {1 23! 3171 317 a 8.38 5m 71 2B 











Extra Trains leave Victoria 1 p- m., and London Bridge 2.30 p.m. 
Saturdays and Tuesdays only 
B To Sandown, Shanklin, vand Ventnor, on Geturdays only. 


I ASTINGS, ST. LEON ARDS, BEXHILL, 

AND EASTBOUKNE.—EVERY WEEK- DAY Cheap Fast 
Trains, from Victoria 8.10 and 9.50 a.m,, London Bridge 8.6 and 
9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 and 9.50 a.m. , Norwood Junction 8.25 and 
1” a.m., East Croydon 8.30 and 10.10 a. m., Kensington (Addison 
Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, aud Battersea ; 
Clapham Junction 8.15 and 9.35 a.m. Returning by any Train the 
same day. Return Tickets—Lés., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 

The Eastbourne Tickets are available for return the same or 
followin aay, and from Saturday to Monday. 

EVERY SUNDAY Special Fast ‘Trains from London Bridge 
9.25 a.m., New Cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10 a.m., calling at West Brompton, Chelsea, and 
Battersea; from ¢ apham Junction 9.30 a.m., Norwood Junction 
9.15a.m ,and East Croydon 9.50 a.m. Returning by certain Evening 
‘Trains same day only. For Special Cheap Fares, see Handbills. 


TY INBRIDGE WELLS.—EVERY WEEK- DAY 

Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 9.90 a.m., C ——_ Junction 

9.5 a.m., Kensington (Addison Road) 9.10 a.m.; from London 
» 2h 


25 a.m 
SPE 1AL DAY RETURN TICKETS, 10s., 7s., 38.6d. Returning 
by any Train same day only. 


ARIS. — SHORTEST AND CHEAPEST 
TR, through the Roveiiag sae ry of Normandy, to the 
inus near the Madele 

Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPV'E — ROUEN. ‘Two Special Express 
Services (Week-Days and Sundays). 













London to Paris (1 & 2) (1, 2,3). | Paris to Loudon (1 & 2) a, %, ». 


-m. p.m. am. pon. 

Victoria .. dep. 10.0 8. -” Varis .. .. dep. 10.0 9.0 
Loudon Bridge ,, 10.0 94 p.m a.ul. 
p.m. a.m London Bek lee, arr.7.0 7.40 

Paris +s oe Orr. 7.0 7.45 ' Vieto ria .. 7.0 7.0 





FARES— Single First, 348. 7d.; 2s. 74. ; Third, 18. 7d. 
Return First, 58s. 3d.; Second, re) 1, 33s, 34. A Pullman 
Drawing- cag Car ‘runs in the First and Second Class Train 
between Victoria and Newhaven. Powerful Steamers, with 
excellent Deck and ag Cabins. Trains run alongside Steamers at 
Newhaven and Diet 

BRIGHTON ANE ’? ARIS8.—In connec fon with the Day Express 
Service, a Special Train leaves Brighton 10.90 a.m. for Newhaven 
Harboar. Returning at 5.20 p.m. 


fouTE of FRANCE,ITALY,SWITZERLAND, 


.—Tourists’ Tickets are issued. enabling ‘he holder to visit 
all the principal places of interest on the Continen 


‘AEN FOR NORMANDY AND BRIFTANY 
/ —via Newhaven and Ouistreham.—The only Direct Route, 
THREE PASSENGER SERVICES WEEKLY. 

From London every ‘Tuesday, Thursday, aud Saturday. From 
Caen every Mc mday Wednesday, and Friday. Pares—Single : First, 
Qin. Secund, 21s, kr) gu 13s. ‘Return—1 Week, 30s. ; 258.; 1és.— 
2 Months, 38s ; Ss. ;a 


ror FULL PARTICULARS See Time- Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations on at the 
following Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained : West End, 
24, Regent Street. and 8, Grand Hotel Buildin ay 6, Arthur 
Street East, and Hays’, Cornhill; Cook's, Luc Yrcus; and 
Gaze's, 142, Strand. 
(By Order) Aten Sanve, Secretary and General Manager. 


{REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Seaside. 

TOU niet. FoRtaionsy. Y. and FRIDAY to TUFBDAY 

AV TI 'S to YARMOUTH, towestoft, Cromer, Soutnend- 

} Tot on-Bea, Walton-ou-Naze, Doverce vurt, Harwich, 

Felixstowe, Aldebur; Bh. Southwold, and Hunstanton, are issued by 

all Trains from I JON (Liverpool Street), also from G.E. 

Suburban Stations, and Ne ew Cross (LB. and 8.C.), at same fares as 

from Liverpool Street. ‘These Cheap Tickets are also issued from 

St. Pancras (Midland ane Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, 
Lo vestoft, ond U rome 

HEAP DAY TRIPS to the SEASIDE, 

SOUT HEND. ON- SEA and Back, 2s. 64. Daily by Through Fast 
Trains from Liverpool Street and Fenchurch Street. Cheap 
Throngh Tickets are also feoned at Stations on the Metropolitan ar 
wr District Railway 

CLACTON, WALTON, ona HARWICH and Back, 4s. from 
Ligspect Street ; on Sundays at 9.10 a.m., and on Mondays at 











PROX BOU RNE and RYE HOUSE, 1s. 6d. Daily from Liverpool | 


suas, &c., and on Weekdays only from 8t. Pancras and Kentish 


EP » ING FOREST, Is. Daily from Liverpool Street, Fenchurch 
Street, New Cross (L.B. and 8.C.), Gospel Oak, &c. 
For Full Particulars see Bills. 
London, June 1996. 


y * Th 7 
()UICK CHEAP ROUTE TO DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, and NORWAY, vid Harwich and Esbjerg.— The 
Steamers of the United steam- -ship Company of Copenhagen: sail 
from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for ESBJ JERG. every Monday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, after arrival of the train leaving Londos, 
Liverpool Street Station, at 7.15.p.m, ; returning from Esbjerg every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, after arrival of 9.5 a.m. train 
from ( ‘openhagen, eturn Fares—Esbjerg. sa. ; Copenhagen, 80s. 3d. 
The service will be performed (weather and other circumstances 
ks rmitting) by the Steam-Ships KOLDINGHUUS and NIDAROS, 
hese fast steamers have excell ent accommodation fur passengers 
a dearry no cattle, For farther information address Tegner, Price, 


Wa. Birr, General Manager, 











oon Co., 107, Fenchurch Street, London; or the Continental 
Manager, L iverpoul Street Station, E.C. 
ZERL AN EXHIBITION.—Special Tickets, 
First. Return, &1s. 4d. ; Second, 47s. 


4d. 
SCHEVENINGEN (Holland), the Dutch Brighton, vid Harwich- 
Hook of Holland, Daily (Sundays incladed), Guide-Book (free) 
and Full Particulars on Application to the Manager, Hotel Kurhaus, 
sScheveningen, Holland 


The HARWICH- HOUK Route is the Quickest Bn Holland (to | 
rma: 


Amsterdam Eleven Hours), and Cheapest to Germ 

HARWICH - ANTWERP Route ‘or Brussels, "The Ardennes, 
Switzeriand, &c., Every Weekday. 

Vassengers leave Loudon (Li iverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m. 
Direct Service to Harwich, vid Lincoln or Peterboro’ and March 
from Scutland, the North, and Midlands, Saving time and Eaeeer. 
Dining-Car from York, vid March, HAMBURG by G.S.N. Op.’ 
pa t Passenger Steamers PEREGRINE and SEAMEW, Wedne Ra. 

Saturdays. Ch Tickets and ‘Tours to all Parts of the 
Continént, cad the G_E.K. Co.'s ** Tourist Guide to the Continent.” 
Fally iThestrated, price “#d., post Sd. Particulars at the G.E.R. 
Co."6 America’ udezvous, 2, Cockspar Street, 8.W.; or of 
the ¢ Jontinental Manager, Liverpool Street ot Station, BE Cc. 


Pp, AND 0. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOmSay. GIB BAY TAR. MALTA, Dues, 
bis GYPT, ADEN, = MADR 
via BOMBAY se be Every Week. 
ht i CHINA, and JAP 
ALCUTTA, COL OMBO, “Augriianad, = 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA ‘ and Every  ~ 
> Fortnight. 
“the BAST } Three Week 
‘ ‘Cheap Return Tickets. a Ris inasche 
For Festtentons nies at the Company's Ofices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, K.C. ; and 25, Cockspur Street, Loudon, 8.W. 


~ THE ALBION 88. COMPANY (LIMITED). 
FORTNIGHTLY CRUISES 
From. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE to NORWAY. 
The Finest YACHTING STEAMER Afloat. No Upper Berths, 
“MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3178 Tons, 3500-H.P. 
CAPTAIN CABORNE, R.N.R., F.R.G.8. ad 
# SAILINGS: JULY 4 and 18; AUGUST 1 and 15. 








THE CONTINENT 


Via QUEENBORO’- FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT S/\VING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 
The magnificent new 21-Kwor Pappie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 


LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Sours, Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 
ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 


DREW & SONS ‘PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


oo Inventors and Sole *Makers, 
. Fie a Oe 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 












f 


AS SKETCH \all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 


SUPPLIED rl y 

TO HER AS vA wi INDISPENSABLE TO ALL TRAVELLING ON THE CONTINENT 

MAJESTY |! ' ' 2-PERSON SIZE { With Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
i | 


with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
«Penson Gilt all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 


N.B.—Fither of these “En Routes” fitted 
with Drews’ Patent Railway Attachment 
Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person size, 7s. 6d.; 
4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above 
prices. Packed free of charge on receipt 
of cheque. 

NOTE.—Purchasers are cautioned against cheap and inferior 
imitations, which differ in every essential detail from Drews’ 
Make. ALL genuine Tea-Baskets of DREWS’ MAKE are 


“TWO PERSONS 10-6 ExtRa ’ J ; 
FOUR PERSONS 14-0 EXTRA CaTaLocues fitted with their PATENT ADJUSTABLE SPIRIT-LAMP, 
and are stamped on lid DREWS’ PATENT.” 


FITS UNDER KETTLE Post Free. 
DRESSING | _ FITTED PATE 


DREW & SONS srarcers’or “Gags | sur cases | wooo FIBRE. TRUNKS 


In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 
Of Vegetable 

















Free from 
Mercury. 






A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ;_ and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the- ~way hates — 
some Quinine and Cockle’s* Pills, ‘the 
latter a most invaluable readin, and 
one which I have used on thé'natives 
of Central Africa with the Sgreatest 

ble success. In fact, the qarvel- 
lous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 
impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S PILLS, 


will never fade from my memory; and 

2 friend of mine who passed through 

the same district many months after. 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man‘ had not dicd out ” 






FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 

HEARTBURN, 

INDIGESTION; | 

ETC. 












































St. Raphael Tannin Wine. 


FORMULA OF DRS. PASTEUR AND BOUCHARDAT. 
The best known Tonic for Women, Children, 
Convalescents (Consumption and Indigestion). 
A Restorative during the Hot Summer Weather. 


No Bottle genuine without a label round the neck bearing name 
and address of K. G ATS and CO., 99, PiccapiLiy, Lonvon, Sole 
! Consignees for the U nited Kingdom. 


ASTHMACURE 


GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTES 


y on. ervous 
Coughs, Catarth, Sleeplessness and “Oppression 
immediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 
Cigarettes, is. 9d. per box ail Chemists, or 
‘free Wilcox, 239, Oxtord:St. London, W: 




















for reclining 








A Charming Book 
It consists of 72 

Free to pages, beautifully 
illustrated,andtells 

Mothers mothers all about 
® baby carriages and 

cars, in fact, everything concerning 
the comfort and appearance of baby 
when out of doors. Every mother 
loves her baby. She idolizes the child 
and likes to seeit look pretty and happy. 
The trouble is, nine-tenths of the 
parents do not know what charming 
baby carriages are now made. Write 
for book to Hitching’s Baby Stores, 
Dept. I, 198, Oxford Street, London. 





HITCHING’S “HYDE PARK” 
Car. 











for sitting. 
JUNO Cycles vzs¥ Bsr. 


RIGID. LIGHT. 
SWIFT. 


New Season List of 
JUNO. Cycles and 
Cycle Sundries now 
ready, and sent Post 
Free to any part of 
the world. Machines 
nea ae to all parts. 
Roadsters, Racers, 


Le 








Ladies’, and Military 


“y ——a 1 F] . 
ASH DIS&CARRIAGE PAID Ethan van BY 
Metropolitan Machinists’ Company, 508. 
75 & 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, 
N.B.—Every JUNO guaranteed. 


























THE GENUINE 


EAU >: BOTOT 


is the only Dentifrice approved by the 
ACADEMIE ve MEDECINE of PARIS 


(May 16 1783) 
To avoid Imitations. which are often dangerous 
land always injurious, 
demand on the label, ihe sigoature : tie, 
and the address : 
17, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. 
News by all the principal Chemists, Druggists 


























and Perfumers. 








It would be foolish for anyone GOING ABROAD 
with Furniture not to take a 


FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE 


(V.P. PATENT), 
or at all events to see it. 
A GOOD SOLID BED, WARDROBE, WASHSTAND, CHEST 
OF DRAWERS, CHAIRS, &c., 

Easily Packed in Case, and Moved with Ease. 
When up, no difference from other Furniture. 
SUITES AT ALI. PRICES, 
Or Separate Parts if desired. 

Obtainable of any Dealer, or Direct from the 
V.P, FOLDING BED-ROOM SUITE & FURNITURE CO., LrD., 


330, OLD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


ehe MY BACK! HOW IT ACHES! WHY? 

Liver Sluggish, Kidne . Inactive, Blood Overheated, and 

Urine oe vosit contaminatir a ™ . stem. Dissolve with 

gy KIDNEY and LIv eR,’ and all's well. 
, Post Free. Fitch's New con Work London, 8.E. 

















2 








Fares from 12 Guineas, including yl Table. 
‘or Ltinerary, &c., Apply to— — -— - - 
bad mibviawt SUN" PASSENGER SUPERINTENDENT, 
, Lombard Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


\nvalids and the 


NUTR 






An Extent “Sunaron writer: “ After 9 lengthened experience of Foods,. 
both; at home and in fF - T consider ‘ Benger’s Food’ incomparably superior 
to any I have ever prescribed 





Benger’s Feod-is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., 





FOOD 


: py writes: “I olinlaier that, humanly are. Benger's Food cutie 
saved bal y’s life. I had tried four other well-known foods, but he could digest 
nothing until we began the!‘ Benger.’ He is now-rosy and fattening rapidly.’’ 


For Infants 


MOST DELICIOUS SS 
ITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. — 





everywhere. 














§30 














own district; Sir Noel Paton, whose earlier works won for 
him a great reputation at home and abroad ; W. Bell Scott, 

‘whom some think a painter, some not,’ ’ but here seen in 
his best colours; and Albert Moore, who forsook the paths 
of religious historical painting for the delights of decorative 
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waves of Biarritz .ome excellent subjects for his facilé brush, 
and he is well supported by members of his own family, 
Mr. Nigel Severn sending an especially clever rendering 
of a market -day at Pontorson, and Miss Christiana 
Severn adapting herself equally to the bright skies of 





less 


work. These and others scarcely 
which i 


brought together in this collection, 
as 1 1s instructive. 








Walter Severn, has endeavoured in the p 
exhibition to revive the traditions of the old 
originally held its gatherings at the Egyp 
has endeavoured to collect around him a 
younger and more promising members of 
and to afford them an op 
whi ch does not exist elsewhere. In a very 
he has been successful, for although there a 
which scarcely rise above the Tevel of 















Mr. Walter Severn himself has found in 








interesting g 


The President of the Dudley Gallery Art Society, 


song of winning their spurs 


the 
amateur, there are others whic ‘h show considerable promise, 
and a very fair proportion of the space on the walls is 
allotted to the works of those members of the society. 


are 


Biarritz or the more mellow charms of the ‘old Bishop's 
is as attractive 


Palace at Wells. Mr. B. J. Donne paints Swiss mountains 
with a broader touch than most mountaineering artists, 
and conveys a more impressive sense of this subject; and 


Mr. at the other extreme, Mr. Lexden Pocock can fill a picture 
resent summer with a study of gorse—just spoilt by the over- mas) - 
society, which the sky. Mr. D. Robertson’s ‘‘Clee Hills” (13), 
tian Hall. He Marshall’s “‘ Hurstmonceux Marshes” (17,) Mr. E. WY. 


number of the 
his profession, 


Hereford’s ‘‘ Fraoch Isle” (66). Mr. Godfrey Hall’s 
‘Windsor Castle” (282), and Miss O’Hara’s ‘‘ Squally 
Weather” (284) are fairly good specimens of the less 
ambitious but not least happy work of the contributors. 
Among the more important pictures may be mentioned 
Miss Sloane’s ‘‘ Study of a Head” (84), Mr. G. Marks’ 
**Gleaners” (78), Mr. Albert Stevens’ ‘‘Nesso, Lake 
Como” (70) and his still larger ‘‘ Sunset in the Valtellina” 
(232), Mrs. Mary Stevens’ ‘Summer Time in the 
Engadine” (296), and Mr. F. J. Aldridge’s ‘‘ Brigantine 


great measure 
re many works 
intelligent 


the rocks and 
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Entering Port ” (120), in which a sense of motion in the 
sea-clouds and ship is well sustained. 


The Burlington Fine Arts Club is ever giving proof of 
its readiness to share with the outer world its treasures 
and its special knowledge. This year an Exhibition of 
Coloured Chinese Porcelain comes asa fitting supplement to 
last year’s magnificent display of ‘‘ Blue and White.” Some 
considerable care has been needed in limiting an exhibition of 
coloured porcelain to the products of China exclusively, for 
only adepts can separate them from those of Japan, where 
the genius of imitation, not necessarily fraudulent, was early 
developed. The present collection contains specimens 
assigned by their owners to Sung and Ming Dynasties, which 
extended from the tenth to the seventeenth ce ntury. The 
majority of these specimens are rather curious than 
beautiful, the beaker (28), with the figures of the 
sixteen Buddhist divinities, vaguely suggesting ‘ transfer 
printing” of a comparatively recent period. A perforated 
cup in white enamel (52), with figures in high relief, 
and an hexagonal vase of deep green glaze are among 
the most attractive objects. When we reach the 
‘‘famille verte” and its successor the ‘famille rose” 














NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
CELEBRATED BINOCULARS. 








Two and Three Guineas and upwards. 


UwriIvVALtep ror Power axp Deriyition. 


THE “ARMY SIGNALLING” TELESCOPE, 


£2 2s. 
As supplied by NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
to the War Office. 






£2 2s. 


In Solid Leather Sling Case (Black or Brown), Complete, 


Motte in heraldic colours, 7: 


78.6d. Look- penton * 9g alas in Modern 
and Medieval styles. 
LL 


HeraldicSea! Engra 
UMINATED ADDRESSES. ON VEL LUM. 
Prosp are post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 





‘REST E D STA TIONE RY.— re U 1 L ET ON’S 
/ GUINEA box. — Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, al] stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, 
or Address. No charge for engravin stec) die. Signet rin 


plycer) 


*, 
plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. i 


18 carat, from 42s. ¢ aod, 
ladies’,3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 
T. CULLETON, ». Cranbourn Street, London, W.C 





ORIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by the Steam-ships GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, and 
LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, leaving London as under: 
For the NORWAY FIORDS, July 11 for +5 days. 
For NORW ey FIORDS, VADSO (for Solar Baines), and 
TZBERGEN, July 22. for 27 day 
At the most n key oe of this Cruise the Sun will be above the 
orizon at Midnight. 


For COP ane AGEN, SAN7 Rg uM, ST. PETERSBURG, KIEL 
A uay3. 





HAS NO EQUAL FOR 


At all Seasons of the 


e BALTIC c., Aug. 25, for 28 ua: RRS 
String Band, Electric Enem. A -Class Cuisine. IT REMOVES AND PREVENTS 
Managers { F. é Head Offices, 
& | ANDERSON, gabe, ‘and Co. Fenchurch Avenue, 


Fo = pemage apply tothe latter firm at 5. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 


INVALUABLE for Use 








Length, when closed, 11 inches. 
Combining High Power and Portability. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, | 










Sos, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Bra RNHILL ; 122, REGENT STREET. 


II :TS FREE BY POsrT. 





CHE 45, CO 





ILLO 


TRATED PRICE 





Manufacturers 


ROBINSON Z CLEAVER, BELFAST. Sinise 
And at 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


HR&MSTITCUED. 





Cinidren’s 13doz 
BRIC Ladies” 2 a Ladies’ 79 doz. 
Gents’ a3 . Gents’ 311 ” 
“The Irish Cambries of Messrs. 
POCKET Rontxsoyx & CLEAVER have @ 
worki-wide fame.”— 


The Queen, 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


for Samples and Letter Orders should 
ct to Belfast as hitherto. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE- 
LISTS POST FREE. 
N.B.— All inquiries 


be sent dire 











Agents Wanted. 


GUTBERLET & SCHNEIDER 
BUCHHOLZ, SAXONY. 


MOVABLE 
SHOwWwW-WiInNDOW 
EFiG RES. 





10s. each. 
"GOVO "307 








Fancy Heads, 10 inches high, of Terra-Cotta, Movable by 
Clock-Work. The finely painted Glass Eyes squint and 
follow with a comical seriousness an up and down Flying 
Bee. Novelties in Show- Window Pictures and Figures appear 





| by Rail. 


‘WITZE R L A N .< ADELBODEN 
Bernese Oberland). 4400 feet above Sea. Hotel Pension and 
inte Fine Class Establishment. Modern ('‘omfort. 
MAGNIFICENT ALPINE COUNTRY. 
Up to the Me oth of July, 5s. per day. Free Choice of Rooms. 
Prospectus on 2 oplicetion to the Proprietor, 


CYCLING, TENNIS PLAYING, or 


Beware of Injurious Imitation 


HYDROPATHIC. 


Finest Health Resort in Scotland. One Hour from Gl w 


i HANDO N M. BEETHAM and SON, Cheuists, CH 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC ) ’ 
; 4 i a = mtiorg > eens aot Anihentie KEEPS THE SKIN cool & REFRESHED 
Biormation respec ng amily rims Ane edigrees rest aw 


IN THE HOTTEST WEATHER, 


eethams 
cere 


esPeum ver 


KEEPING THE SKIN 


SOFPT «& SMOOTH 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c. 


BE SURE to ask for “ BEETHAM'S,” which is 
perfectly Harmless and the only Genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. | 
Either Size, Post Free, 3d. extra, from the Sole Makers, 














They will not en le or break the Hair. Are effective 
pF require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, Free BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold by 


Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of cach Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R. HovenveN & Sons, 
BERNERS 8T., W.,axp CITY KD., EC. LONDON. 


ED.PINAUD 
PARIS. 37, B' de Strasbourg. 
ED.PINAUD Siva PARMA | THEODORA 
ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


world-renowned hair 
tonic; prevents the haw r fro mt fall ng off. 








Year. 





ALL 


after 


YACHTING, | 


8. 





Celebrated Perfumes 








ELTENHAM. | 





Picturesque Grounds, Mountain Air, Sea Breezes, Sea- 

Water Swimming Baths, Boating, Golf, Tennis, Centre for Excur- 

sions on the “lyde to Loch Lomond, Oban, on West Highlands. 
AdJress—Manacer, Shandon, N.B. 


Joun WAL KER, WATCH > and CLOCK 


MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 2, REGENT STREET. 

The Ue ‘rnhill’ Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 5s. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and ¢ locks, with prices, sent free. 


the only 





J AY LOR’S CIMOLITE 
thoronghly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 


and constantly prescribed by the most 
Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 


is 


experienced Chemist, 

eminent Skin Doctors. 

MOST INVALUABLE. 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
COUGH. 


POOPING 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
[RE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, w 
EDWARDS and SON¢ 157, Queen Victoria —* Lomwlion, whore 
names are eng rraved ap the Government Stam 


old by all Chemists. I’rice 4s. ao My ritle. 


W. W. GREENER, 
€8, Haymarket, London; St. Mary's Square, 





THE 








REAL GERMAN HoLtow GrouNnD SEAM 


re Riza] / 


if Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Out 


Corset Is 








NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINGC. 
Black Handle = wa. Pair Ivory Handles, in 
Ivory Handle 7 Russia ther Case 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7 H | Kropp’s Strop Paste... 6d. 
From_all Perfumers_and Dealers. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, & CO., LONDON, W. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For the past thirty years it has never failed to rapidly 
restore grey or faded hair. It arrests falling, causes luxuriant 
growth, is permanent and harmless. It is nota dye, but a genuine 
Restorer. fn cases, 10s. 6d., of Hairdressers, Chemists, &c. Analysts’ 
report and circulars free. 
Agents, R. HOUVENDEN and SONS, Berners Street, W.; 
and City Road, E.C., London. 














Write for Price List and Samples. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long 








W. W. GREENER'S PIGEON GUNS. 


PRIZES TO 73F VALUE OF £900 WON THIS SEASON AT 
MONTE CARLO. Price List on Application. 


Caguisite weeks, ome FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
CORSET 


Will not split in the Seams nor 
tear in the Fabric. Made in | NEW 
Fash Black. and all the | 
ashionable Coloursand Shades 
talian eT Satin, and DOUBLE-ACTION 
Coutity 411, 5/11, 611, 7/11 


pair and upwards. 
eaeries. —Kvery Genuine Y & N 


' THREE COLD MEDALS. 





London; Greenwich; and Manchester. 


| ED. PINAUD'’S IXORA SOAP 


The best soap known, 


~ Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 
Wheleeis: R. HOVENDEN & SONS 


, Berners Street (Oxford str eet), London, W. 








Ge ddard’s | 





' Plate Powder 


(3O3-MERCTRIAL). 

FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY this Powder has 
sustained an unrivalled reputation throneheut the United 
ora and Colonies as the BEST and SAFEST Article for 

CLEANING SILVER and ELECTRO PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 
1s., 28. 6d.,and 4s. 6d. each, hy Grocers, Chemists, Ironmongers, & c- 


CODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM. 





Birmingham. 








For Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
Sold in bottles, 6d. and Is. each, by Chemists, Grocers, 
Ironmongers, &c 


SIX GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 





COLT’s 










32 CAL. 
POCKET REVOLVER 


With Ejector and Solid Frame, is the Latest 
and Best Pocket Revolver made, It Supersedes all others. 


COLT’S TARGET REVOLVERS & ROOK RIFLES. 
Price List Free. 


COLT’S FIREARMS CoO., 
26, Glasshouse Street, Piceadilly Circus, London, W 


Stamped. 


fitters. 











oases Vaouraszs, PR Perfectly Harmless. 
ill reduce from two oe xe 


Acre, W.C. 








every Month 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


ADVERT ISING CLOCKS. 


Guaranteed 2 Years. Size, 20 inches. 


"W9’O “pg “se 








DEECEE 
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Instantly soney, 5 without preparation, for making Puddin Ags, 
Meat and Fruit Pies, Pas + Bread. Tarts, ‘Dumplin s, 

Any Child can do as we * with it as a Professed Cook 
can with ordinary ur. Im is. Bags, of Grocers, &c. 
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WHY TRY A BOX REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 
SUFFER PAIN yaks: ALWAYS 
WHEN PLASTER 
RELIEF AT ONCE the cheapest that is the most 
CAN BE ITS EFFECT , oa the a superiority 
OBTAINED ? = 7 cs a 
ASTONISH a ; - © at ? 20 
— fp = SE nous 
: CORNS, ’ ENABLE 
C LLOSITIES ALL OTHER , YOU | ¢ over any other bread, either 
HARD TO ENJOY EB brown or white, both in its bone 
SWELLINGS LIFE and muscle making substances, 
wie ONCE MORE! secures for it the coveted position 
THE FEET a of the 
meen — CHEAPEST & BEST.” 
SOON = 
RELIEVED BOXES 1/13 Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
— , Exhibition, London, May 1895. 
EVENTUALLY OF ALL IMITATION 1S THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 
CURED. CHEMISTS. The Public are Cautioned aga inst ac cooting from 
a a ay much umprec dente ase a] , is > a 
p= els a instances as closely as can s be done 
| + Ao ay difies a a rpe wat vis rape “a with Is,’ 
M. Beeruam anv Soy Kinnelar Lodge, Kinaldie, Aberdeenshire, Sept. 12, 1894. planes wrtte, 6 seni a aehan ye d), “* aided ei ch — ‘ 
my wife 3x. Thad 2 yne Hy! have ay Lae ey 1 Bo ery mm . on, | sad vt even ¥ gy . "on bane + ‘ures ‘ut was none = | 
better sntil Te oe d your aster. Mee this i tention sank should be of any use, you abe eon A at lib aoe S, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


I am, yours most gratefully, ALEX. “MURRAY. 
Sole Makers: M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists. CHELTENHAM. 
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“THE SALISBURY.” FISHER'S “PIEEEL” 
FISHER’S LAST NEW BAG. £10 to £100. 


6d. or 1s. Sample on receipt cf Stamps. 
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we’ feel not only upon surer ground, but in a period 
when Chinese artists showed greater freedom both of design 
and colour. The wavy-edged plates (80), painted with 
daneing boys waving wreaths of lotus, Mr. Huth’'s 
oviform jar (85), and Mr, W. J. Stuart's cylindrical jar (98), 
with men and a tothered horse, are among the gems of the 
earlier period; while the later work is especially noteworthy 
from its delicate rendering of flowers and the introduction 
of genre subjects, among which Mr. A. Cock’s dish with a 
garden scene (154), Mr. Willoughby Landon’s plates (141), 
tub-boating and garden scenes, and Sir R. T. Rennie’s 
globular jar (177) with pomegranate decoration, are well 
deserving of study. A case illustrative of whole-coloured 
glazes is also a valuable addition to the study of Chinese 
porcelain, some belonging to a remote antiquity, while 
others, like the yellow and brown, appear to date from the 
seventeenth, and black from the eighteenth century. The 
course of European influence upon the Chinese artists, 








through the Dutch on the one hand and the French 
Jesuits on the other, is #!s9 clearly traceable ; while . case 
of small snuff-bottles and such-like articles, chiefly lent 
by Mr. A. Cock and Mr. M. 3. Huish, are as remarkable 
for their brilliant colour as for their delicately designed 
subjects. 








General Sir William Butler, K.C.B., has been kept busy 
on the work of ‘‘ inspection” since the summer weather 
setin. The parade of the Postmaster-General’ in the park 
of Arundel Castle was followed at Chatham by a review of 
Volunteer forces, including the Boys’ Brigade from St. 
Augustine’s College, Ramsgate. With all this work Sir 
William has found little orno time to devote to the biography 
of General Sir Pomeroy Colley which he has in hand. 

The ‘‘ Anglo-African Writers’ Club ”’ is a new institution 
which, so far as we remember, bears a title quite unique; 
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and we suppose it may be useful to journalists and literary 
gentlemen, some of whom have never travelled beyond 
Europe, seeking precise statistical information, or an 
opportunity of py ose | the views of different Colonial 
parties, when they have to write magazine or newspaper 
articles treating of the Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange 
Free State, the South African Republic of the Transvaal, 
the Rand and Johannesburg, Bechbanaland. Matabililand, 
and other ‘component parts of a South African world as 
complex ag that of Europe. At the first dinner of this 
Club, on Friday, the chief guest of honour was Sir David 
Tennant, the new Agent in London for the Cape Colony, 
formerly Speaker of the House of Assembly; and the 
chairman was the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., who 
spoke earnestly, very wisely and fairly, of the duty of pro- 
moting a hearty reconciliation between ‘the Dutch and 
English races in South Africa. We hope that President 
Kruger will dine with this club when he comes to London. 
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Svs. Womeniz2> 
And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA SOAP and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CuTICcURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Americsn ehemiste im sil the principal cities,” Beak y icant 


PF. Newesry & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., 1 e 7 
Dave & Cuem. Corp., Sole rops., Boston, wen owrtee 
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Fountain Rey 


Mape 1x Turer Sizes, at 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


Eacu. 
The Special Military Correspond- 
ent to the * Morning Post” in 
Ashanti says— 
“TT have used the ‘SWAN’ Pen you 
sold me during the Ashanti Expedition of 
1895-6. It gave me complete satisfaction, 
| and withstood the climate, For the futire 
I shall use no other.”’ 


We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitablée*pen. 




















| FOR HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET & BATH. 


POCKET 
... KODAK. 
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CIGARETTES 


Geo 


EASTMAN | = 


A perfect camera on a small scale. 

Weighs only § Ounces. 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Fiim, 


£1 Is. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free 
on application, 


— a MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 

| 93, CHEAPSIDE. E.C.; ) 

| OBA, REGENT ST., W.; on > LONDON. 
21, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., w! 


























THE 


URGICAL AID SOCIETY 


Cuier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President: THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
The SURGICAL AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, d¢., and 
tr. every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 
_— WATER BEDS AND INVALID CHAIRS AND COUCHES AKE LENT TO THE AFFLICTED 
UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
20,046 Appliances Given in 1895. 

Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum, 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully 


Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street ; or by the Secretary, at the Office of the 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 





Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


515-117 Oxford St., London, W. 


A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, Ac. 

Hygienic, and pre- 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 

Materials. 


PRICE 
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In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
WATURELLE, 

RACHEL. 
To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, &c. 
Wholesale— 

R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 

Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 
































ASTHMA, CHRO 


| BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
The “ Lancet.”"—“ A convenient and valuable remedy.” 
Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure s odie Asthraa and Asthma due 
| to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper. 


Harrison Weir, Esq.—*‘ Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic afection; ‘it is the only vomedy” which gave me per- 


manent relief. 
2s. Od. and 4s, 64. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for thé amount in stamps or P.0.0. to any country 


within the Postal Union. 
R. NHUGGIXNS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


- SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 











Awarded one poate’ — 
N° MORE ASTHMA ed frame ae od v0 bo 
aurivalled. 
Particulars gratis and post free from 
CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


N? MORE ASTHMA from this moment. 


to be 
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WRECK 


The wreck of the 
Drummond Castle, 
with the loss of 
nearly 250 lives, 
which took place 
near Ushant, the 
westerly point of 
the French coast 
at the extremity of 
Brittany, where the 
ship, on her voyage 
homeward from 
Capetown, should 
have turned. her 
course, after 
crossing the Bay 
of Biscay, to enter 
the British 
Channel, is one of 
the worst maritime 
disasters of late 
years. It is suf- 
ficiently narrated 
in the account 
given upon another 
pases but we must 
1ere describe the 
position of that 
dangerous group 
of rocky islets 
and submerged 
reefs, with strong 
and changeable 
tidal sea-currents 
running swiftly 
between them, 
amidst which the 
ill-fated vessel was 


OF THE “DRUMMOND CASTLE” OFF 


Supplement to The Tilustvated London Ne 


ISLAND OF USHANT. 


THE 


THE DANGERS OF THE BRETON COAST. 


PUTTING ON THE LIFE-BELT BEFORE STARTING FOR THE AR-MEN LIGHTHOUSE, 


Ushant, with 
granite rocks 
between them not 
visible at high 
water, scattered 
over a space ofl 
several leagues. 
What makes thi 
labyrinth of chan- 
nels, winding 
through these 
masses of granite, 
still more perilous, 
is the daily occur- 
rence, at every 
rising tide, of a 
huge Atlantic 
Ocean wave, which 
forms a_ current 
moving with a 
velocity of five or 
six knots an hour 
in the Strait of the 
Fromveur, between 
Ushant and Mo- 
léne, and beating 
violently upon the 
rocks of ‘Trielent, 
Beniguet, and 
others, which to 
the south of 
Moléne, at a dis- 
tance of from ten 
to twenty, miles, 
stand opposite the 
mainland, outside 
the Channel du 
Feur and the ap- 


proach to the harbour of Brest. The arrival of this tidal wave at Ushant is 
usually almost simultaneous with low tide at Brest, and its water then speedily 
fills the wide sea-basin called the Iroise, to which the bay of Douarnenez 


caught and suddenly destroyed. Ushant itself is a small island, with a powerful 
lighthouse for the guidance of navigators, who are accustomed to pass this light 
on their starboard side before they steer westward into the Channel ; but several 





other little islands lie quite near it, one being Moléne, to the south-east of and the inlet of Brest harbour belong, so as to make very rough water if 














there chance to be a contrary wind, The !roise and its inner bay are, to 
the south, partly enclosed by another promontory, extending nearly as far 
westward as that opposite shore, northward, on which Le Conquét is situated 
and outside of which lie the Ushant group of islands. The Pointe du Raz, 
which is here the most westerly extremity, has lying beyond it, seaward, 
nearly opposite to Ushant, a similarly appended islet called Sein, with a 
channel Phich the engineering plans and labours-of the French Government 
have endeavoured to render safe, as well as the channel of Le Four, with 
a view to enable shipping to avoid the outer course round Ushant, and to 
pass quite inside of all the rocks and islands, steering due north from the 
Pointe du Raz, across the Iroise, to the mainland Pointe de St. Mathieu, 
and thence by the channel of Le Four to the British Channel. Along this 
inner route, by the care of the Ministerial Department of Ponts et Chaussées, 
forty-eight lighthouses have been erected; and that one which was 
completed in 1892, after thirty-two years’ labours, upon the Ar-men rock, in 
the channel of Sein, is a work so grand and so useful that it well deserves 
to be represented in our Illustrations. The Ar-men rock, which presents 
a face quite perpendicular on the side towards the Isle of Sem, was 
very difficult to approach, from the violence of the currents by which it is 
surrounded, and there were but few days when the labourers and workmen 
could do anything there, even at the most favourable times of the year. 
When they began, in 1867, it was necessary for the men to lie upon 
narrow shelves put up against the face of the cliff, and to cut at the 











LANDING AT THE AR-MEN LIGHTHOUSE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WRECK OF THE 


“DRUMMOND CASTLE” 


TO THE TLLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, June 


7 


21, 


OFF THE 


1896 


ISLAND OF USHANT. 


VIEW OF THE SEIN RACE, SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE SIDE CURRENT, EIGHT KNOTS AN HOUR. 


rock with one hand, making holes in it for the 
insertion of iron beams which were to support the super- 
structure, hanging above the w>ter. All parts of the iron 
fabric to be put together were Liought thither by a special 
steam-boat, which anchored in the channel as close to the 
rock as it could, and were hoisted up by powerful 
machinery to their appointed position .until the edifice 


*Mr. T. C. Peachey and daughter. 


*Mrs. T. ©. Peachey and son. 
Mrs. Hindson and son. 


MR. 


Those marked * were returning Srom the Cape, and were among those lost in the wreck of the “ Drummond Castle. 


THOMAS PEACHEY 


was finished. Great praise is due to the French Govern- 
ment engineers and to the contractor, M. Probesteau, 
for this very arduous and laborious work. Its utility, 
at least for the service of all vessels seeking the 
harbour of Brest from the southward, returning from an 
Atlantic voyage or from the Mediterranean, would seem to 
be proved beyond doubt; and it may possibly be thought 


“ Mr. W. C. Peachey. 


*Mr. Thomas Peachey. *Mrs. Peachey. 


Mr. H'ndson. 
CORNISH SETTLERS 


AND HIS FAMILY: 


Mr. F. T. Peachey and daughter. 


Mrs. Stanton and daughter. 


IN SOUTH 


worth while to consider the advantages of the inner 
passage, instead of going round Ushant, for some British 
vessels and those of other foreign nations. Any good 
map, such as that given in the ‘‘ Universal Atlas,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, will show 
the position of the localities in north-west France which 
are named in this account. 


*Nelly Peachey. 


Mrs. F. T. Peachey and daughter. 
*Rosie Peachey. 


AFRICA, 





